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Extensive Reading Versus Intensive Reading in 
the Study of Modern Foreign Languages 


ANNE Z. Moore 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s Summary.—A partial review of the literature in the field of extensive and intensive 
reading in modern foreign languages, together with an experiment designed to measure reading 
skill and vocabulary growth.) 


Review of the Literature and Statement of the Problem 


INCE the publication of the Coleman Report (7) in 1929, teachers of 
modern foreign languages have been submitting the objectives of their 
subject to a more careful scrutiny than ever before. C. A. Wheeler (20: 352) 
in a very intensive investigation of the status of modern language work in 
the curriculum has found that about 57 per cent of those who begin the 
study of foreign language do not continue it for more than one year and that 
83 per cent do not continue it for more than two years. The Modern Foreign 
Language Study, organized in 1924, undertook to formulate a tentative 
list of objectives (7: 15-16) and to endeavor to determine through a ques- 
tionnaire to teachers and through testing the extent to which those objec- 
tives were being met. The list of aims as originally conceived is as follows: 
IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 
Progressive development: 
1. Of the power to read the foreign language. 
2. Of the power to understand the foreign language when spoken. 
3. Of the power to speak the language. 
4. Of the power to write the language. 


(For a list of the ultimate objectives, see 7:16) 
Coleman (7: 110) reports that 


only a minority of the selected teachers consulted were of the opinion that a two-year course is 
long enough to enable as many as 50 per cent of their pupils to develop the ability to read and 
to write the language—and a still smaller minority in the case of ability to speak. 


The fact that the old four-fold aim is not being realized is hereby sub- 
stantiated. The Modern Foreign Language Study, therefore, advances a 
revised formulation of aims which “may be expected to shape modern 
language instruction for at least the next generation” (6: 38). These aims 
are (7: 107): 

OBJECTIVES OF THE First Two YEARS 
IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES 
Progressive development: 
1. Of the ability to read books, newspapers, and magazines in the modern language within 
the scope of the student’s interests and intellectual powers. 
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2. Of such knowledge of the grammar of the language as is demonstrated to be necessary for 
reading with comprehension. 

3. Of the ability to pronounce correctly, to understand and to use the language orally within 
the limits of class materials. 

4. Of a knowledge of the foreign country, past and present, and of a special interest in the 
life and characteristics of its people. 

5. Of increased knowledge of the derivations and meanings of English words, of the prin- 
ciples and leading facts of English grammar and of the relationships between the foreign 
language and English. 

(For a list of the ultimate objectives, see 7:107-8.) 


It is not possible within the scope of this paper to discuss the storm of 
criticism that greeted the publication of Professor Coleman’s book (7). 
Since 1929 controversial literature on this subject has been appearing in the 
various modern language periodicals. Criticism has been directed toward 
two aspects of the problem. Some criticize the manner in which the report 
was offered to the public while others attack the validity of the evidence or 
its interpretation. L. J. A. Mercier affirms that the Coleman Report is not 
the Report of the Modern Foreign Language Study as a whole (14: 412) 
and W. R. Price (18: 111-21) and B. Q. Morgan (15: 621) make similar 
charges. While we are not concerned primarily with this phase of the con- 
troversy, Coleman’s reply to his critics is interesting and, on the whole, 
convincing (9: 329-37; 8: 561-65). 

Modern language teachers are, however, vitally concerned with the 
problem of determining the most effective method for realizing the reading 
objective. If Coleman is correct in his assumption that a considerably in- 
creased amount of reading is the answer, then we must revise our methods 
accordingly. Coleman says: 

Experience and statistical evidence in teaching the vernacular indicate that the amount 
of reading that pupils do is directly related to achievement both in rate of silent reading and 
in comprehension. Furthermore, experience shows conclusively that increasing the amount of 
reading that is required results in rapid progress in rate and in comprehension. Experimental 
data in the modern language field warrant the hypothesis that there is a close correspondence 
between limited reading experience and the poor attainment in reading by large numbers of 
second- and third-year students as attainment is evaluated by the American Council reading 
tests and by teacher opinion. It is fair to assume that if, as the result of a shift of emphasis, the 
amount of reading were considerably increased in modern language classes, there would result 


more rapid growth in rate and in comprehension, as has been clearly demonstrated in the case 
of classes in the vernacular (7:170). 


Since most teachers of foreign language do agree that the one great ob- 
jective should be the acquisition of the ability to read (7: 170), it remains 
only to decide whether that objective can be obtained most readily by in- 
creasing the amount of reading as Coleman advocates or by an intensive 
study of texts. A study of silent reading by G. T. Buswell and C. H. Judd 
offers suggestive ideas to the modern language teacher. They say: 


It is altogether probable that the constant emphasis of the schools on analytical reading 
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may set up a general tendency in the mind of the pupil to feel that he is not doing his duty 
by a book unless he is perusing it slowly and laboriously and in a fashion which aims to find 
something in the passage other than the straightforward meaning. Most schools assign lessons 
of such brevity as to make it clear that the pupils are not expected to do much reading. The 
time is then occupied in class in searching every nook and corner of the line for curious rhetori- 
cal or historical intricacies. In the meantime, the valuable habit of reading in a straight-ahead 
fashion suffers by disuse and by a series of involved distractions which bring into the reader’s 
experience almost every other possible form of thinking (4:58-61). 


While this particular study dealt primarily with reading in English and 
Latin, it seems likely that the findings might be applied also to reading in a 
modern foreign language. Otto F. Bond, whose experiments in the use of a 
reading method are widely known, states that ‘“There is considerable corre- 
lation between the amount of reading done and the quality of the under- 
standing of the printed word, a correlation not measurable in exact terms 
but none the less obvious .. . ” (2: 420). The testimony of Peter Hagboldt 
confirms that of Bond, of Buswell, and of Judd in that he too condemns 
the tendency of literal translation and extols the value of extensive reading 
(13: 295). 

Scientific investigation of the problem of extensive reading has kept 
pace with the pronouncements handed down in an ex cathedra fashion by 
educational theorists. G. T. Buswell, at the instigation of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Foreign Language Study, undertook to photo- 
graph the movements of the eyes when reading as a method of analyzing 
progress in the reading process. He concludes from his study that the direct 
method of teaching (the term “direct method” used here refers to any 
method of teaching by which the student is trained to understand the 
foreign language without resorting to translation) produces habits of read- 
ing which are far superior to those acquired through the indirect or transla- 
tion method. Both span and rate of recognition (3: 93) are increased when 
reading as opposed to deciphering is practiced and fewer regressive move- 
ments of the eye occur. 

The University of Iowa has for the past decade been experimenting with 
the reading method in French. Young and Vander Beke (22: 25-31), in an 
interesting study conducted at the college level, found that students of the 
experimental group who were taught by a special method emphasizing 
factors which were thought to promote ability in reading were superior to 
those taught by the usual methods. The extensive reading of the experi- 
mental group far exceeded that of the control group. 

Although the monumental work of Michael West pertains to a special 
situation—namely, that of teaching Bengali children to read English, che 
techniques developed in West’s experiment have exerted so great an influ- 
ence on modern language teaching, particularly in the field of text-book 
construction, that no discussion of reading would be complete without some 
mention of his attempt to discover a means of producing silent reading 
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ability in a foreign language. West lends support to Coleman’s belief that 
a reading objective can best be realized by reading even in the beginning 
stage of learning a foreign language (19: 5). West concludes that it is pos- 
sible in one year to give to 40 per cent and in two years to 80 per cent of an 
average class of Bengali boys such reading ability in English as would func- 
tion as a permanent possession (19: 43-4). One of the essential features of 
West’s plan is the construction of text books suitable both to the mental 
age of the student and to his stage of progress in the study of the language. 
Another feature is the inculcation in the student of the desire to grasp the 
thought of the material read rather than to resort to a word by word read- 
ing. 

The case for extensive reading as opposed to intensive reading would 
seem to be fairly well established were it not for an equally impressive array 
of testimony in favor of the latter method. Mention has been made earlier 
in this paper of the criticism which greeted Coleman’s proposal of the read- 
ing method. Differences of opinion have arisen over the best procedure to 
use in the developing of reading power. The opposition group contends that 
a considerable amount of intensive reading of texts, accompanied by gram- 
mar training and oral work, is more conducive of good results in learning to 
read. Secondary school teachers, who were asked to express an opinion on 
the relative merits of extensive reading and intensive reading, were over- 
whelmingly in favor of intensive formal drill on a small amount of material. 
“About 90 per cent of 566 voting favored the latter procedure for the first 
year, whereas about 63 per cent ... took the same position in regard to 
second-year work” (7: 158). In a comparatively recent issue of the French 
Review, eighty-seven teachers of foreign language put themselves on record 
as opposed to the idea “that the direct reading objective can best be at- 
tained by doing a large amount of extensive reading and a correspondingly 
lesser amount of work in oral and written expression of language material” 
(23: 387). 

Bagster-Collins (1: 18-27), while admitting ‘‘that the reading goal is a 
laudable one and that the amount of reading can be greatly increased,” does 
not subscribe to all the implications of the reading method as outlined by 
Coleman. The fact that 50 per cent of the pupils do not attain satisfactory 
reading ability within a two year period may not be due to the method 
employed, according to L. J. A. Mercier (14: 404-5), nor is he at all certain 
that the reading method would remedy the situation. He suggests that at 
least 30 per cent of the failures may be due to other causes—low intelligence 
or interfering factors. B. Q. Morgan points out the danger of only partial 
comprehension if pupils read a large amount (15: 620). Henri C. Olinger 
(16: 507-8) approves of the reading aim but does not admit that it can be 
attained through a reading method that would require such a large amount 
of reading that the necessary drill for the ear, tongue, eye, and hand would 
be excluded. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages for the Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, Board of Education, maintains that “extensive, rapid reading 
in high school courses at least means being satisfied with approximate 
meanings of words, a practice from which arises an unscientific attitude 
toward language study” (11: 317). In the Cleveland Plan (10: 318) the belief 
that reading ability is best acquired through intensive study of limited ma- 
terial is closely adhered to, at least in the early stages of instruction. 

It has been stated that the exponents of extensive reading have em- 
ployed scientific research in order to strengthen their position. The members 
of the opposition camp have resorted to like strategy. Carter V. Good 
(12: 477-85), reporting on an experiment carried on at the University of 
Chicago in a course in education concludes that a relatively small amount 
of material studied intensively gives as good results as a more superficial 
reading of a large body of material. On the other hand, a somewhat similar 
experiment performed at the Hyde Park High School, Chicago by R. R. 
Williams (21: 666-78) reveals that students who read intensively show no 
striking superiority over those who read extensively—neither in memory 
nor comprehension. Frederic D. Cheydleur (5: 198-214) conducted an ex- 
periment at the University of Wisconsin to determine whether the reading 
method or the eclectic method produced better results in French. His find- 
ings showed that there was very little difference in the two methods if their 
grades in subsequent courses were used as a criterion of success. Cheydleur’s 
results, however, do not concur with those of Bond of the University of 
Chicago and Cheydleur, by his own admission, is unwilling to accept his 
findings as conclusive. He pleads for further and more carefully controlled 
experiments. : 

It is apparent that the time has not yet come when modern language 
teachers may say with confidence that one method of teaching reading is 
better than the other. In fact, among the problems suggested for modern 
language study by Coleman in The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States is the following: “(Comparative study of achievement 
in classes in which extensive reading is practiced and in classes that read 
less and do more formal linguistic work” (7: 282). That there exists con- 
siderable interest in this question is testified to by the numerous references 
to the subject in books and periodicals. A recent publication, The Modern 
Language Teacher’s Handbook by Thomas Edward Oliver (17: 560-73), 
lists some 100 references to reading and no less than 60 references to ma- 
terial and tests in reading. It is, therefore, our duty as modern language 
teachers to make an effort to determine whether extensive or intensive 
reading yields superior results in the ability to read. The purpose of the 
author of this study is to secure evidence which will show whether extensive 
reading or intensive reading affords a more effective method for acquiring 
reading skill. Vocabulary growth, which plays an important réle in the 
development of reading skill, will also be measured. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Major problem: Is extensive reading a more effective method for acquiring 
reading skill than intensive reading? 

Minor problem: Is extensive reading more conducive to vocabulary growth 
than intensive reading? 


THE TECHNIQUE 


The following experiment was conducted for a period of six weeks in a 
class beginning its second year of study of Spanish. The class was divided 
into two groups, equated on the basis of teachers’ marks and achievement 
test scores. On three days of each week the two groups recited together and 
were subjected to the same requirements—namely, those set by the lan- 
guage department of the Lindblom High School. On the two remaining days 
of each week the following procedure was observed. In Group I, the control 
group, reading assignments, limited in amount, were studied intensively, 
with much attention being paid to vocabulary growth, oral and aural drill, 
etc. In Group II, the experimental group, the reading requirement was more 
than double that of the control group. While the pupils in Group I were 
reciting on the reading lesson, the pupils in Group II, who were under the 
supervision of an apprentice teacher from the University of Chicago, were 
reading silently in other books. In order to make sure that the time allotted 
for this purpose was being utilized advantageously, these pupils were re- 
quired to answer in writing questions on the content which had been pre- 
pared in advance and placed in their hands at the beginning of the period. 
The questions were to be answered in English in order that the only factor 
involved would be that of comprehension of the material read. Pupils in the 
extensive reading group were encouraged to read widely outside of class. 
A report of this reading was made each week and progress was displayed 
on a large chart. Group I, the intensive reading group, read approximately 
sixty pages in six weeks. Group II, the extensive reading group, read about 
one hundred fifty pages. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 


An analysis of the data shows that both groups gained considerably 
during the period of experimentation. The intensive reading group made 
approximately a 12 per cent gain in vocabulary as opposed to a 9 per cent 
gain for the extensive reading group. In reading ability, as measured by the 
American Council Test, the intensive reading group gained nearly 16 per 
cent, the extensive reading group slightly over 13 per cent. Further informa- 
tion concerning this experiment may be secured from a study of the tables 
attached to this report. 

The evidence here presented would seem to indicate that intensive 
reading yields better results than extensive reading both in vocabulary 
growth and in reading skill. There are, however, some limitations to this 
study which will be presented in the succeeding pages. 
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TABLE VII Taste VIII 
Group II (Extensive Reading) 
Forms A and B—Reading Scores 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The author of this study is fully aware of its limitations. In the first 
place, the time allotment was far too short. It is entirely probable that had 
the experiment continued for a semester, the results might have been com- 
pletely reversed. Extensive reading must be carried on for a considerable 
length of time before the results become apparent. Peter Hagboldt (13: 295) 
has spoken of the value of extensive reading which “causes to pass through 
our consciousness an endless chain of words, clauses, idioms and sentences, 
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and at the same time an endless wave of sounds and rhythms.”’ It is that 
constant repetition that is so very valuable in reading experience. 

The author of this study does not accept the findings as conclusive. She - 
would prefer that this experiment be regarded as one of development of 
a technique. Next semester, she will attempt a somewhat similar experiment 
using a one-group technique. For the first half of the semester the entire 
group will engage in intensive reading of texts. An achievement test will be 
administered at the beginning and at the end of this period. During the 
second half of the semester the entire group will follow an extensive reading 
program. Achievement tests will again be used to measure progress during 
this period. Although the disadvantages of a one-group technique are many, 
the difficulty of equating two groups will be obviated. 
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Literary Facts and the Elementary 
Language Student 


ABRAHAM HERMAN 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Author’s summary.—The literary facts contained in introductions affixed to editions of short 
stories, novels or plays intended for elementary classes have no real value for students who 
necessarily lack the background to understand them. The argument against the inclusion of 


such literary facts is all the more cogent in that the student is chiefly preoccupied with the task 
of making out the meaning of the text itself.) 


T IS a venerable custom of editors to affix literary introductions of varying 

length to short stories, novels and plays expressly intended by them for 
use in the elementary courses in foreign language. The introduction that 
aspires to relative completeness deals with the given author’s origin and 
education, looks into his cultural and literary environment, attempts to 
trace the influences exercised upon him by other writers, seeks to classify 
him in some literary school, tries to estimate the place occupied by the given 
novel or play in his literary career and concludes with a bibliography. 

It is easy to see that we have here on a small scale, of course, and in 
sketchy form the method of the literary historian. As a means to the study 
of literature, this method has its ardent defenders and vehement detractors.! 
Without impugning the worth of the method for the specialized student of 
literature, some men, who are themselves authentic scholars, have come to 
feel keenly its shortcomings when it is applied indiscriminately in courses 
most of whose students will never become research workers. Louis Cazamian 
for example, questions the value of the hunt after sources. Stressing the 
humanizing influences of great books, he pleads for the training of taste and 
the critical faculties. “The aim of literary studies, as an instrument of edu- 
cation and a formative influence,’ he says, “‘is to endow every cultivated 
man or woman with the ability to be within individual limits, but genuinely 
his own critic.’ In this country not a few writers and scholars have added 
to the literature of dissent.’ 

It is not our object here to enter into a discussion of this new Quarrel of 
the Ancients and the Moderns. The matter has been here alluded to only be- 
cause the introductions in question reflect a method which is the subject of 


1 For a good and concise discussion of the milder phases of the debate see Philippe Van 
Tieghem, Tendances nouvelles en histoire littéraire in Etudes francaises 22° cahier, Paris, Société 
d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1930. 

® The aims and methods of higher literary studies; in the Rice Institute pamphlet, Houston, 
1929, vol. xv1, no. 1, p. 19. 

* See notably Norman Foerster, The American scholar; a study in litterae inhumaniores, 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina press, 1929. 
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heated debate, even in the case of very advanced students. The purpose of 
the present discussion is to show that literary history or, to be exact, the 
semblance of it, certainly has no place in editions designed for students in 
the second year of foreign language study. In the very nature of things, 
the vast majority of these students cannot possibly see real meaning in 
much of the editor’s effort. Furthermore, the obvious assumption or hope 
that the given novel or play will, with the aid of the introduction, be fruit- 
fully studied as literature with students who are far from having mastered 
the fundamental aspects of the language is wholly unreasonable. 

Practically all introductions begin with a statement concerning the date 
and place of the author’s birth.‘ In itself, this information looks innocent 
enough. A Pascal, measuring the short duration of his life absorbed in 
eternity, is capable, it is true, of the deepest spiritual torment as he seeks 
to account for his birth here rather than there, in his own time rather than 
in any other. Our student, however, is hardly disturbed by such metaphysi- 
cal speculations. With respect to him our question is whether the mere 
name of the village or town, utterly unknown to him, evokes any of the 
associations, any of the local physical or spiritual characteristics which may 
help to explain the author’s work. It is clear that some editors are wholly 
free from any doubt on this score. They are obviously convinced that our 
freshman knows thoroughly the physical and human geography of France 
down to the last village. Thus in a recent edition of Poil de Carotte he can 
read that Jules Renard was born at Chalons-sur-Mayenne but that he 
always looked upon Chitry-les-Mines as his native town. Can we fail to 
detect the gleam in the student’s eye as he instantaneously seizes the full 
import of this distinction? This being the case, it goes without saying that 
he would resent the slightest elaboration when towns that have figured 
in history enter the picture. Does he need more than the sober, uninflated 
statement that Alexandre Dumas was born at Villers-Cotterets and that 
Pierre Loti first saw the light of day at Rochefort? 

Other editors are apparently willing to grant the student’s extensive 
knowledge of the geography of France with all the local mores and culture, 
but only on condition that you refresh his memory by mentioning the 
name of the “département” or region in which the village is situated. A 
word or two of description is likewise deemed advisable. Thus the student 
learns that Romain Rolland is of Burgundian origin, “having been born at 
Clamecy, a little town in le Nivernais.”” Henry Bordeaux came into the 
world at Thonon-les-Bains “‘on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, in the de- 
partment of Haute-Savoie.”’ Jules Romains, on the other hand, was born 
at Saint Julien-Chapteuil in Velay (department of Haute-Loire), a small 


‘ The various items treated in the introductions are more or less examined here in an order 
proceeding from the lesser to the graver sins of the editors. Examples are taken only from 
editions of French stories, novels or plays. Whatever may be said of these, undoubtedly applies 
to similar efforts in Spanish, Italian or German. 
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village “situated among the volcanic puys that rise from the western slope 
of the Cévennes Mountains.” 

We are, of course, grateful to the editors for this added information. But - 
the question still remains whether our student, having succeeded in locating 
the place on the map of France, has thereby acquired the kind of knowledge 
about the region and its people that is supposed to help him to understand 
the author. What purpose other than this can the editors have in mind? 
Again, is our student better off when he is told that this author is of Bur- 
gundian origin and that that one hails from Provence? Does his mind evoke 
in this instance any ideas relatively comparable to the associations aroused 
in him, however vaguely, when he reads that a certain American author is 
a New Englander, whereas another fellow-writer is a Virginian? 

Having situated the author in time and space, the editors invariably 
make some reference to his schooling. Obviously, if this information has 
any value as a factor in the interpretation of the writer’s work it is presum- 
ably because the atmosphere, the tone, the intellectual and moral spirit 
of the particular establishment left their mark, for good or evil, upon the 
mind and sensibilities of the future author. But here again the student is 
given names which for him are devoid of content. Henry Becque, he is told, 
went to school at the lycée Bonaparte, Jules Renard sat on the benches of 
the lycée Charlemagne, while Edmond Rostand attended, in the words of 
an editor, “the famous Collége Stanislas.” Famous, undoubtedly! But only 
so in the eyes of a cultured Frenchman or in those of a similarly cultured 
foreigner well versed in things French. In the mind of the student we are 
talking about, or even in that of his more advanced comrades, the mere 
name of Collége Stanislas, whatever its fame, draws a blank. Certainly the 
imprint made or sought to be made upon the pupil’s mind in a Jesuit school 
such as Stanislas differs greatly from the kind of mental attitudes fostered 
by lay institutions of the State such as the lycées. But our student is given 
no clue to the matter. He has a bare fact but no means for understanding it. 
Furthermore, in so far as the lycée is concerned, there is no assurance that 
he knows to any important extent the difference between it and an American 
high school. It must be assumed that such information is essential if, in 
mentioning the schooling of an author, the editors are not merely indulging 
in gratuitous remarks but have in mind early influences. 

Occasionally an editor does try to state what these influences were, 
with what illuminating results the following example will show. In an in- 
troduction to Climats, the student is told that in studying philosophy, 
André Maurois “came under the influence of Emile-Auguste Chartier 
(better known as Alain) who has continued to this day to be an influence 
upon [his] literary career. Maurois’s admiration and esteem for his old 
teacher have never dimmed; in various interviews and articles, Maurois is 
even now constantly referring to some opinion of Alain—Alain, for example, 
did not like the novel, Ni Ange, ni béte.’’ Unlike the case of a mathematical 
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problem, everything in this passage must be termed as unknown. The 
student can arrive at no solution. He does not know Alain; he has never 
read his voluminous Propos; he is completely in the dark as to the nature 
of his philosophy and consequently cannot know why Alain did not like 
Ni Ange, ni béte, assuming, of course, that the student himself has read this 
novel, which, I hasten to add, is an unwarranted assumption. 

Having thoroughly explored school influences, it is only natural that the 
editors should delve into the author’s later experiences in the school of life 
itself. When they are dealing with a dramatist such as Henry Becque it is 
certainly not unreasonable that a paragraph should be devoted to the life 
of hardship and privation experienced by the author of Les Corbeaux. 
Whether it is necessary to name specifically the different firms that em- 
ployed him is another matter. But the passion for exactness will not be 
downed. The editor states that on leaving the lycée, Becque was first em- 
ployed in the “Northern Railway station.” The student is not told, how- 
ever, whether Les Corbeaux would have been a better or worse play if its 
author, as an observer of the human heart and interpreter of manners, had 
come to know the trials of life not at the Gare du Nord but at the Gare de 
l'Est or Gare de Lyon. It is surprising that the editor, in ending this sentence 
with the statement that Becque also worked in a bank, does not tell the 
student whether it was the Comptoir d’Escompte or the Crédit Lyonnais. 

This, however, must be accounted as a merely momentary lapse into 
vagueness and abstraction. For the most part, this editor will have nothing 
but the concrete. He states that ““Becque began his literary career in 1867 
by writing the libretto of an opera, Sardanapale, for which Victorin de Jon- 
ciéres composed the music.”’ On the question whether a knowledge of the 
fact that Becque wrote the libretto of Sardanapale helps the student to 
understand Les Corbeaux, I do not for the moment pronounce judgment. But 
I do ask what significance there is in knowing that Victorin de Joniciéres 
composed the music. Is this composer known to many Frenchmen? Is there 
anything in Becque’s later work that can be traced to this early association 
between the two men? Whatever importance this collaboration may have 
for Becque’s biographer, for our student it has none whatsoever. 

Of equal enlightenment and importance to the student are statements 
by other editors to the effect that Pierre Loti wrote Ja Fille du ciel in col- 
laboration with Judith Gautier, that Eugéne Brieux wrote Bernard Palissy, 
one of his early plays in collaboration with Gaston Salandri and that it was 
produced at the Théatre Cluny. Edouard Pailleron, on the other hand, had 
his first playlet, called Je Parasite, staged by La Rounat, then the manager 
of the ThéAtre de l’Odéon. And thus the editors blithely proceed to tell the 
student that this play had first been performed at the Porte Saint Martin 
before it reached the Comédie-Frangaise, that another one held the audi- 
ences spell-bound at the Gymnase, while still another engaged the attention 
of Antoine at the Théatre-Libre. We must assume that all these names of 
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collaborators, theaters, managers are household words to our students, or 
that they had had a detailed course in the history of the French theater. 

More important to our purpose are those passages in the introductions 
which deal with the author’s early literary milieu and the influences these 
exercised upon him. This in turn leads to statements in which the editors . 
attempt to find a niche for the author in one literary school or another. 
The crowning effort of the more enterprising among them is to find the 
sources which inspired the given piece of literature or some details in it. It 
is to be presumed that this type of information, unlike the biographical 
statements, is intended to lead the student to a more direct and better ap- 
preciation of the work itself. I need hardly say that in this instance, even 
more than in what has preceded, there is a woeful failure to discriminate 
between what may conceivably, in the given circumstances, have some value 
and that which has only its appearance. 

In the edition of Poil de Carotte previously mentioned, the student is told 
that Jules Renard 


had fallen under the spell of erudite Marcel Schwob’s catholic intelligence. Schwob became his 
literary mentor, his sponsor with the public and the publishers. At Mme Jeanne Thilda’s, 
he had become acquainted with the writers Frédéric Mistral, Catulle Mendés, Arséne Hous- 
saye. At Mme Mary Summer’s, his poem Les Roses, declaimed by the actress Danielle Davyle, 
had found discreet favor. Approbation came to him also from the more critical circles of 
symbolist poets. 


This method of discerning influences is simplicity itself. All that one need do 
is to mention the names of four writers utterly unknown to the student, 
penetrate down to the secret recesses of the mind of the first by qualifying 
his intelligence as catholic, give the seemingly imposing names of two 
ladies presiding over their literary salons, have an actress declaim the au- 
thor’s poem, add the magic word of symbolist and our freshman has at 
least part of the secret of Jules Renard’s future fame. It goes without saying 
that this information casts a refulgent light upon Poil de Carotte itself. 

But perhaps we are unduly pessimistic. It seems after all that we must 
give our average student in the second year considerable credit for his 
knowledge of French literature. It is a gratuitous insult to suspect that he is 
ignorant, for example, of Henri Bataille’s plays. Thus in an edition of 
Jacques Deval’s Tovaritch he is told that in an interview with Geraldy, 
Deval stated “that all dramatists in France owe a great deal to Henri 
Bataille and that those who owe him least are all the worse for it. Little 
explanation of the significance of this statement,’’ the two editors continue 
modestly, “is necessary for the student of literature.” 

Student of literature that he is, need we be surprised at his being invited 
by an editor of an episode from the Memoirs of Casanova to perform a 
relatively modest task of comparison? “Compare,” says this editor, who 
feels that Casanova has not received his due in French literature, 
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compare the justly lauded realism of Gil Blas with the more thorough-going realism of Casa- 
nova’s portraits of men and manners. Compare the conduct of his action, swift, tense, and 
palpitating, with the endless ambagiousness of Marivaux and the abbé Prévost. Compare the 
predatory shrewdness of his analysis of character with the puerilities of Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. Compare the dramatic crackle of the conversation with which, typi- 
cally, he advances the action, with the incredible literrary monologues of so great a man as 
Rousseau. 


The student who has easily acquitted himself of this comparison, and 
for whom the works of Lesage, Marivaux, the abbé Prévost, Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre and Rousseau are in the category of what the French call 
“un livre de chevet” must be supposed to have long since been initiated into 
the mysteries that lurk behind such glib and mouth-filling words as Classi- 
cist, Romanticist, Realist, Naturalist, Parnassian, Symbolist. Some men 
there are who try to escape from “‘the tyranny of words.” They will not 
have the shadow for the substance. Not so our editors. They delight in at- 
taching the magic symbol to the author they are editing. But sometimes 
they are pitifully balked in their attempt at classification. They cannot 
escape encountering, on occasion, as ominous a giant as the Teutobochus 
that plagued little Pierre Noziére. But unlike the hero of Anatole France, 
they will not give up. Thus an editor of Carmen states that Mérimée 


wrote in the heyday of Romanticism but he cannot be described as a Romanticist; he lived to 
see the triumph of Realism, but he cannot be styled a Realist; his work, contains classic ele- 
ments, but he cannot be called a Classicist. . . . Nevertheless one may fairly say, as has been 
said, that his subjects are romantic, his treatment realistic, and his style classic. 


It is to be supposed that our student is now beholding a Mérimée who stands 
revealed before him down to his bare psychological and artistic bones. 

The tantalizing pursuit of sources finds its expression both in the in- 

troductions and the footnotes to the text. Unmindful of the fact that they 
are addressing students not a few of whom are still painfully piecing to- 
gether the bare meaning of the material they are reading, the editors com- 
municate to them the erudite information that properly belongs in a gradu- 
ate course. Thus an editor of Flaubert, in an edition of two stories, proceeds 
to discourse on Saint Julien l’ Hospitalier as follows: 
The plot of Saint Julien is not new in literature and legend. Its framework is similar to that of 
a work in Sanscrit, Ldlita Vistara, a legendary account of the youth of Buddha; which work 
inspired the Spanish collection, Barlaam and Josaphat, via Greek and Latin versions. . . . 
There is some question as to the particular stained glass window or windows that Flaubert 
had in mind when he wrote the story. Maxime du Camp says, in his Souvenirs littéraires: 
“Saint Julien a été concu a la vue d’un vitrail d’église normande.” It is probable that Flaubert 
was inspired by a window in the cathedral at Rouen, depicting the life of St. Julian; or, more 
likely still, a window in the church at Caudebec-en-Caux. 


In retailing this information, hasn’t the editor mistaken our student for his 
young teacher who is taking an advanced course in “explication de textes”? 

Few are the editors who will allow themselves to be outdone in this at- 
tempt at exact localization or identification. The craving to identify persons 
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vaguely alluded to by an author asserts itself with even greater persistence. 
The veil of secrecy must be lifted. In an edition containing twenty short 
stories, the two editors have found a happy hunting ground when they 
came to Mérimée’s L’Enlévement de la redoute. Among the examples easily 
at hand I choose only one. At a certain point of the story, before the attack 
of the French upon the redoubt, the narrator says that he was already © 
thinking of the pleasure it would give him to relate the manner of its capture 
in the “salon de madame de B... rue de Provence.” The mention of 
madame de B... elicits the following comment from the editors: ‘‘this 
reference is probably to the Comtesse de Boigne in whose salon Mérimée 
read several of his manuscripts. However, her residence was in the rue 
d’Anjou.” Scientific doubt, respect for what constitutes real proof leads the 
editors to insert a cautious “probably” in their attempt at the identification 
of madame de B. However, if this mysterious lady is the Comtesse de 
Boigne, then there can be no doubt in their mind that she lived not in the 
rue de Provence but in the rue d’Anjou. In so far as our student is con- 
cerned, her name might just as well have been madame de Banzoust and 
her residence in the rue du Cherche- Midi. 

No introduction is complete without its long litanies reciting the titles 
and dates of the author’s works. I refer not to the bibliography at the end of 
the introduction but to the body of the remarks themselves. It is true that 
some editors do give brief descriptions of the outstanding items in the list. 
But many more find this a thankless job. They prefer to cite only the titles 
and dates. Here is an edition of About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. This book, 
the two editors state, “primarily will perhaps lend itself best for use as 
rapid reading or sight reading for late first-year college or for second-year 
high school levels.”’ They are persuaded that the high school student or the 
first-year college student must have a complete list of About’s works. They 
have undoubtedly added to this student’s knowledge of things French when 
they proceed to tell him in the body of the introduction itself that 


In 1854 [About] published /a Gréce contemporaine, a satire upon Greek life. Numerous works of 
fiction followed: Tolla; Les Mariages de Paris; le Roi des Montagnes, Germaine; Les Echasses 
de Mattre Pierre; Trente et Quarante; L’homme 4 l’oreille cassée; Le Nez d’un notaire; Le 
cas de Monsieur Guérin; Madelon; La vieille Roche; Le Roman d’un brave homme. 


Once in a while an editor is thwarted in his efforts at bibliographical com- 
pleteness. We can fairly hear him sighing in dismay not unlike his two con- 
fréres who have given us an edition of Marcel Prévost’s Mon cher Tommy. 
“It is impossible,” they tell the student, “to give a complete list of [Prévost’s] 
works, for he is even now at the height of his literary career.’”’ Other editors 
seemingly regret the far too narrow compass of the ordinary introduction. 
Thus, for example, an editor of Four Stories by Mérimée complains that 


if it is impossible to do justice to Mérimée’s purely literary work in a short introduction, it is 
evident that it is out of the question even to touch upon his historical work, or on his numerous 
reports as Inspector General of Public monuments, or on the great number of his prefaces and 
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articles on history, archaeology, art, architecture, ceramics, travel and literature. Neither can 
anything but a bare mention be made of his large correspondence. 


Whether this editor did or did not do justice to Mérimée’s purely literary 
work, there is no gainsaying the fact that the student was given not a few 
details about the Thédire de Clara Gazul and about La Guzla. He has also 
learned that Colomba, Vénus D’Ille and Les Ames du Purgatoire had ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux-Mondes before being published together in 
book form in 1841, and that La chambre bleue was written in 1866 for the 
empress. The four stories actually contained in the class edition, on the other 
hand, elicit only a little paragraph of twelve lines. 

In the preceding remarks there was not the slightest intention, I need 
hardly say, to belittle the student’s intelligence or abilities. He can do and 
is doing creditable work provided we do not expect what is unwarranted 
in the given circumstances. Occupied as he still is at the task of making out 
the meaning of what he is reading, it is unwarranted to burden him with 
literary facts he cannot make use of. Why then do we read literary works 
in the second year? In reply I might first suggest that it isn’t at all certain 
that these students would profit less than they do now, if the larger part of 
the reading consisted of properly graded material dealing with the institu- 
tions, life, culture and civilization of the people whose language they are 
studying. Be this as it may, if in the second year we are, however, reading 
literary works we do so because, in addition to their function as a vehicle 
for the training of reading power, they are, when not too difficult, a source 
of simple enjoyment; we do so because they tell an appealing story and, in 
dealing with the human being, they spontaneously strike a sympathetic 
chord in the student. 

The introductions, such as they are, patently miss their mark. Why do 
the editors continue to write them? I suppose that a few believe them to be 
of intrinsic worth. The rest undoubtedly do so because of the sheer force of 
custom and perhaps, like Cervantes chafing at the necessity of having to 
write a preface to his book, they adopt the easy way out suggested by the 
facetious friend of the creator of Don Quixote; 

“Now let us come to those references to authors which other books have, and you want for 
yours,” says this friend in words Englished by Ormsby. “The remedy for this is very simple: 
you have only to look out for some book that quotes them all, from A to Z as you say yourself, 
and then insert the very same alphabet in your book, and though the imposition may be plain 
to see, because you have so little need to borrow from them, that is no matter. If it answers no 


other purpose, this long catalogue of authors will serve to give a surprising look of authority 
to your book.” 
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A New Vocabulary Test 


E. HeysE DUMMER 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Modern testing techniques make possible interesting tests. A new ~ 
method of testing evolved by the author embodies the element of interest and measures both 
vocabulary and story retention. For the teacher the test is time- and energy-saving, easy to 
construct, administer and correct.) 


HE October 1941 number of Harper’s Magazine conveyed the good 

news that the language profession may henceforth count on the sup- 
port of a noted leader in education, President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago. We, who have had to justify the teaching of lan- 
guages at every turn since modern but misinformed educationists aimed 
their criticisms at our subject, appreciate new allies, and in this day when 
World War II is filling some of our colleagues with concern about the future 
welfare of their subject, we are doubly grateful when yet another formidable 
champion of our cause enters the arena. Whether or not we agree with 
President Hutchins, who seems to favor the modern foreign language cur- 
riculum mainly because of its value as a tool subject, need not be discussed 
here. For the moment it is of greater significance to note that President 
Hutchins makes an ever-timely suggestion to all of us who teach languages, 
or any other Liberal Arts subject for that matter, when he exhorts: Make 
your subject interesting. We, of course, have heard this suggestion many 
times, but it cannot be repeated too often. 

The fact is known that languages more so than some other subjects 
offered high school and college students have an inherent interest. It rests 
with the language teacher to develop this interest. That this is part of our 
job will not be disputed. How many of us, however, are aware of the fact 
that even drab tests and monotonous examinations can and ought to be 
made interesting? Students will usually remember examinations for their 
difficulty. Are we to make our examinations merely difficult? Would it not 
be well to have students who take our examinations comment not only as 
to whether the tests are fair, thorough, comprehensive, difficult but also 
as to whether they are interesting? 

With their long and determined opposition to the new-type tests lan- 
guage teachers have also unwittingly fought against techniques which are 
more interesting to our students than the old techniques used in testing. The 
well-known authority on testing, Professor Ben D. Wood, found already in 
1928 that “the new-type examinations are roughly twice as reliable and 
valid as the old-type tests.’”’ He might also have added that they are twice 
as interesting. 

Those who have adopted the objective or new-type testing techniques in 
checking vocabulary, that important phase of modern language study to 
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which this paper will confine itself, will employ the multiple choice, true- 
false, matching, or recognition techniques. To these standard forms of test- 
ing a new technique can be added, which has been successfully experimented 
with by the present writer at Elmhurst College for three years. The ma- 
terials tested were read and discussed in class in the second semester of the 
first year course in German. Whether or not the test lends itself to checking 
extensive or outside reading remains to be seen. For such type of work, how- 
ever, this method of testing might prove too difficult. 

An inspection of the test here appended will show that it embodies the 
principles of recognition and recalJl. It could be synthetically labelled the 
RECOCALL testing technique. That it is best suited to vocabulary will be 
seen at a glance. The requirements of acceptable tests as set forth by Hen- 
mon are not lacking, namely validity, reliability, comprehensiveness, and 
comparability, as well as administrative feasibility. Disregarding the belief 
that vocabulary should never be tested in isolation, Henmon is followed also 
in this respect. Of course, strictly speaking the process basic for this testing 
technique may eliminate from the discussion the term isolation and what it 
stands for. Even if the words are given as separate units, not unlike a vo- 
cabulary list, what the student recalls is the context in given stories previ- 
ously read and discussed. In reality the test accomplishes two purposes in- 
sofar that it measures both vocabulary and story retention. 

The busy language teacher who must spend many valuable hours at 
constructing and correcting tests will find his task lightened by employing 
this technique. From the standpoint of practicability the test is easily con- 
structed, administered, checked, and graded. As to saving time and energy, 
it need only be pointed out that this test does not necessitate finding suit- 
able distractors as the multiple choice test requires them. 375 to 500 dis- 
tractors would normally be expected here, which for many testers represents 
rather a sizeable item. The checking and scoring too, which may be on the 
model of standardized tests, will not make an inordinate demand on the 
tester’s time. 

When can this type of test be used? The practice of giving a test when 
a reading text has been completed is widespread. Since the majority of 
schools also conduct tests at the end of a term or at mid-term, the plan of 
testing larger units of work with two tests is especially beneficial as far as 
vocabulary study and reading are concerned. Whereas several of the new- 
type tests will serve best to measure results when an assigned text is finished 
by the class, the appended test will be more suitable for checking vocabulary 
and story retention at the end of a term or half term, if all texts read in the 
period are to be included in the examination. The test was administered to 
classes at Elmhurst as part of the three hour finals in June with one hour 
being devoted to the vocabulary section. 

To some the length of the testing period for vocabulary will perhaps 
seem excessive. However, when one considers 1) that the sampling is taken 
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from four different stories, 2) that the process involved in recognizing the 
words demands recall of incidents and situations within the four stories, and 
3) that no “clues” are given as in the multiple choice test, the time allotment 
will be found justifiable. Since the number of omissions by the students was 
small each time the test was given, it may follow that the time element 
contributed appreciably 1) to a larger response than might otherwise have 
been expected, and 2) served as a means to decrease the difficulty of the 
test. 

Students who took the test in the past three years reacted favorably. It 
was considered a fair and interesting method and one which covered the 
ground in an effective manner. That the test provided not only a review of 
words but also a “mental cinema performance,” as it were, with a “star 
cast,”’ consisting of Arnold and Gertrud, Karl and Mynheer, Antonino and 
Laurella, and Philipp, Roeschen, and the prince, met with student approval 
likewise. 

The original test is here completely reproduced for the possible use of 
any teachers who may desire to try this technique. 

The following expressions are taken from 

(1) Das geheimnisvolle Dorf 

(2) Himmel, meine Schuhe 

(3) L’Arrabbiata 

(4) Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht. 
After each expression chosen, place in the parentheses the numeral of the 
story as given above in which the expression occurs. Example: “‘Leichen- 
zug”’ belongs to No. 1 story, since a funeral procession abruptly ended the 
merriment after dinner in Gertrud’s home. In several instances expressions 
occur in two different stories. One numeral, however, will be sufficient. 
Choose 100 expressions. Cross out whatever expressions you disregard. 


1. Erdrauch - 19. Bahnhof = 37. rudern = 
2. Violine = 20. wehrlos (—) 38. Chauffeur * 
3. Prinz = 21. Barke (_) 39. Sperre (5 
4. Lotterie = 22. Scheunentiir = 40. Flechte = 
5. Schauspieler = 23. Tanz = 41. Verwechslung (9 
6. steil = 24. verséhnen C) 42. verschniiren (> 
7. Spur c) 25. Gashebel (—) 43. Getreide tg 
8. spinnen -_ 26. spiegelglatt (—) 44. kindisch colt 
9. Kirchendiener (_) 27. Ferngesprich = 45. Spottvers = 
10. Konig i 28. Seide (—) 46. Belohnung = 
11. Meer f) 29. Sitzreihe (—) 47. Finanzminister (—) 
12. Kahn Laall 30. seltsam fall 48. frech ad 
13. feiern t) 31. Nebelschicht 2 49, himmern (3 
14. Nachtwichter (_) 32. trotzig C) 50. wunderlich Cowl 
15. Schlosz () 33. Einsiedler (—) 51. segnen = 
16. Obstbaum tC) 34. Kirchhof () 52. Kaufman = 
17. Publikum La) 35. Beichte = 53. Hoérer = 


18. barfusz (—) 36. vornehm (_) 54. Glocke (—) 
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. zutrinken €.) 
. demiitig i) 
. Jacke ¢...) 
. Webstuhl (_) 
. Bremse t) 
. Abteil = 
. murmeln _ 
. Starsinn 3 
. Dorfmauer €) 
. Dornenhecke i 
. putzen = 
. Schweinebraten (_) 
. Klosterfrau = 
. Dieb = 
. exportieren = 
. Kirchenbild = 
. Kaffee ¢_) 
. Maske (—) 
. Grifin 63 
. Holzpantoffelchen 
(.) 
. Stiefel i) 
. Rauschlein = 
. Gymnasium = 


. scherzen 

. Kopfkissen 
. Gartnerei 
. Trinkgeld 
. Horn 

. altertiimlich 
. Baronesse 
. Federhut 

. Kirchturm 
. Sultan 

. feucht 

. Bérse 

. Bursche 

. sumpfig 

. giitig 

. schaukeln 
. Jager 

. Fiirbitte 

. Erdstosz 

. Blutverlust 
. Monopol 

. Gasse 

. Schulden 


Schenke 


. HEYSE DUMMER 


(—) 
(_) 
(—) 
(_) 
() 
(_) 
(_) 
(—) 
() 
(—) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
(_) 
() 
(—) 
() 
(—) 
() 
(_) 
(—) 
(~) 


102. 
103. 
104, 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
215. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


Plakat 
Perle 
Zuschauer 
Korb 
Kiiste 
Kraut 
Wirt 
Zug 
brav 
kraftig 
stehlen 
riitteln 
schneien 
bellen 
ehrlich 
geistlich 
weiden 
feurig 
heulen 
schwoéren 
stattlich 
ténen 
drollig 
heiraten 
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() 
(_) 
(_) 
(—) 
() 
(—) 
(—) 
() 
(_) 
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(_) 
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Whither, the Language Club? 


GIFFORD P. ORWEN 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Real conversation practice in a foreign tongue is best handled in serious 
class groups. The language club, while of negligible benefit in this regard, has its own raison 
d@’étre. Suggestions follow for stimulating this moribund organization and redirecting its 
scope.) 


N THE repertory of the foreign language teacher there is an obsolescent 

piece called the Language Club. In days of fewer distractions, less tension 
and presumably less sophisticated students, the Janguage club had its hey- 
day. High schools and colleges alike made the assumption, and quite rightly, 
that a pleasant social hour or two outside the class routine would afford 
students an opportunity to use the foreign tongue informally. Games were 
played, songs sung, faculty members spoke, and on occasion more ambitious 
programs were essayed with dramatic offerings and the like. It is quite con- 
ceivable that when an entirely homogeneous and spirited group of students 
and enthusiastic faculty members were convened that such meetings were 
of genuine pleasure and profit to the participants. Even today in many 
schools earnest souls contrive to inject life into this form of extra-curricular 
activity in the face of general student apathy. 

The question when frankly confronted is a difficult one. A thriving club 
—French, Spanish, math., dramatics, or whatever it may be, seems to be- 
speak an alert, successful department. As long as the History people, shall 
we say, meet and report a stimulating session, it seems a reflection upon the 
Language Department that its students cannot be marshaled together with 
similar results. The fundamental difficulty is, of course, the language bar- 
rier. One assumes that in a French club, for example, someone is going to 
speak French at least for part of the time. Yet actually, how many students 
in any respectable institution after three or four years of language study are 
able to converse even passably in the foreign tongue? They read easily, 
understand a little and might even a few hours before in class have produced 
a correct sentence or two orally, but as conversationalists they are usually 
a dead loss; and the honest teacher admits this. How much time, indeed, 
has the average student spoken the language? If he reached a total of fifteen 
minutes per week it would be a peak of achievement. Occasionally to be 
sure, a member of the club will have spent enough time abroad to be a dis- 
tinct asset to the group; another one or two possess a remarkable flair for 
languages and can be counted upon for a creditable contribution to the 
evening’s proceedings. But what of the remaining six, or ten, or twenty who 
have come for a variety of motives, good and bad, but who sit tight-lipped 
and uneasy throughout the evening? Where is there a teacher who has not 
earned his spurs by carrying on a long dispirited monologue to students who 
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blinked in sad bewilderment when they weren’t being driven to perform 
silly games or sing folk melodies to someone’s stumbling accompaniment. 
Meetings of this calibre are more often the rule than the exception, as most 
of us realize. No need to expatiate upon this aspect of the matter. The 
results of an evening or two of this nature suffice to dampen the ardor of the 
most enthusiastic. One is tempted often to wonder if many a student does 
not carry away, tucked in some corner of his mind, the impression of a 
Frenchman as an incomprehensible little fellow externally singing “Sur le 
Pont d’Avignon” and playing patty-cake, patty-cake throughout life. 

The moribund language club is, however, but one tiny facet of a vast 
educational problem, and should be appreciated as such. It is a happy fal- 
lacy to regard today’s youth in schools and colleges as serious seekers after 
knowledge, eager and grateful for the opportunity to learn from books and 
masters. Their parents of a generation or two ago may have conformed more 
frequently to this description; but not they. Discounting the many worthy 
exceptions, they are today a somewhat spoiled lot who have been enter- 
tained since kindergarten days with a sort of educational vaudeville. Con- 
sider for a moment the diversions of the student world from the country 
high school to the state university. Their programs are brimful with the 
most varied and attractive activities. Sports generally claim them, as 
spectators, at least a night a week, and similar demands are made by music 
clubs, dramatics, committees, fraternities and dances. Apart from the 
activities centered about the school a lively social life outside beckons and 
is extensively indulged in. The majority of youngsters have access to cars 
and make good use of them. Clothing stores sell more dinner jackets and 
evening dresses to the sixteen-year-olds today than they did to the twenty- 
one-year-olds of a previous generation. Dancing spots, beer gardens and bars 
of the gayer sort enjoy their ever increasing patronage. The radio and in- 
numerable digests have enlarged the horizon of these young sophisticates 
beneficially and otherwise. They have been exposed to a larger corpus of 
miscellaneous information than any other student group in the history of 
the world. Their fondest apologists will admit that it has become a taxing 
game to whet their interest, keep them entertained and drop incidentally a 
few seeds of learning on what one hopes is fallow ground. 

Who could reasonably expect a healthy young person conforming to 
today’s norm to derive any particular enjoyment from playing Bingo in 
Spanish, singing French bergerettes in this day of swing, doing some trivial 
guessing game in German, or, as an arch-futility, learning parliamentary 
procedure in Italian or any other language. It cannot be denied that such 
devices do, upon rare occasions, amuse even the most blasé but there has 
been an unfortunate tendency to overwork them until they have become 
synonymous with Language Club entertainment. It doesn’t take long for 
even the not too-bright student to realize that little conversational agility 
will ever result from attendance at the Circolo Italiano, le Cercle Francais 
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or any kindred group if such a procedure prevails. And he can think of a 
variety of things he’d rather do by way of entertainment. 

What’s to be done? Scrap this cherished tool of the educator? Probably 
nothing so drastic. But in an era of fluid drives, stream-lining, mechanized 
units and similar phenomena of a high-speed world, the language club must 
submit to its share of dispassionate overhauling. In the first place, if supple- 
mentary conversational practice is the desideratum, one must relinquish the 
delusion that it is to be found at a gathering of this type. 

The only satisfactory method lies in frequent meetings of those truly 
interested. To obtain results, as any teacher knows, organization, super- 
vision and some preparation are indispensable. One cannot pick a foreign 
tongue out of thin air. Some effort on the part of each must go into the 
project. General topics might be assigned, perhaps special vocabularies 
mimeographed, or one of the several attractive conversation booklets on 
the market utilized. Simple plays read together furnish an added fillip of 
interest, as do short reports offered on a book read, a movie recently seen, 
or current events, and the like. Everyone must participate equally in speak- 
ing and listening. Conversing in a foreign language postulates the acquisi- 
tion and use of a general, basic, vocabulary, along with some appreciation 
of the structure and idiom. There is, unfortunately, no other way to go 
about it. On this point the club fails completely. Any profit from meeting 
once a month to say, “Bon soir, Jean, Comment allez-vous? La séance est 
levée,” etc., is quite negligible. 

The serious group need in no sense be a formidable affair. The members 
may withdraw to the cafeteria for coffee and doughnuts, or bring refresh- 
ments, if necessary, provided always that the main issue be paramount and 
that the social side does not overshadow the actual business of speaking, 
listening and learning the language. If feasible such a group might meet at 
the noon lunchhour though experience has generally proven that this prac- 
tice is an unpopular one as students prefer chatting with their own friends 
and enjoying their luncheon without the strain of remembering foreign 
syntax. It bears emphasizing that such sessions should be primarily for con- 
versation not grammar nor literature, except incidentally or indispensably. 

The history club was successful because a handful of the best students 
met with the faculty, good papers were read, and presumably a stimulating 
discussion ensued, unhampered by linguistic hurdles. It added to one’s 
prestige to be received on equal footing with instructors, to discuss some 
current problem to the best of one’s ability in this company of teachers and 
fellow students who would all listen and share their opinions. No reason on 
earth why the better students, of advanced, and especially college level, in 
the language classes could not do similarly. In a few colleges excellent liter- 
ary circles have flourished to the inestimable profit of all concerned. The 
papers presented and the discussions may be in English or otherwise to suit 
the circumstances. Some of these clubs have even produced very creditable 
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literary journals. But obviously an undertaking of this nature appeals only 
to the more mature, and requires considerable preparation. No good paper is 
ever prepared over night. 

These more serious endeavors, however, will scarcely satisfy the ge- 
miitlich spirit of those who wish to meet simply for purposes of sociability. 
And it is desirable to arrange on occasion an informal reunion of the class 
provided a genuinely festive atmosphere be obtained. No one really minds 
if a little incidental information or realia be thrown in gratuitously, pro- 
vided the class room feeling be dispensed with. On the other hand, no one 
wants to feel ill at ease, frightened lest he be called upon to talk against his 
better judgment or corralled into some children’s game. And few care to 
perform before their confréres if it entails preparation on their part which 
it usually does. Lectures by a faculty member are not apt to attract many 
because it seems too much like class. If there must be one at such a gather- 
ing, with the varied stages of student preparation, it must be colorful, yet 
very simple; preferably illustrated by moving pictures, slides or music. 

Apropos of music, much might be said. Thanks to radio and records, 
students usually make a discriminating and appreciative musical audience. 
Why not give a condensed version of an opera for the highbrows amongst 
them? A brief résumé of the story, plus pictures, or better, if possible, a 
miniature stage and marionettes, enhance the presentation immensely. To 
make the affair entirely authentic in flavor, add mimeographed programs 
in the language, along with other appurtenances of a European opera house, 
the ouvreuses, refreshments sold between the acts, and the like. Need one 
observe that an excellent machine, and good accoustics are items of prime 
importance? The operas available are numerous: Tannhduser, Tristan, La 
Bohéme, Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana, Manon, Louise, Pélléas et Mélisande, 
to mention but a very few. Each of the above has incidentally, an interesting 
literary background. Such a program necessitates little or much preparation 
as one desires, but it repays in that an evening of first class entertainment 
is offered to the students. The obvious corollary to the opera program is one 
made up of orchestral, instrumental or vocal selections with suitable pro- 
gram notes. 

In the same field, though in a different corner, is popular music. Nothing 
could be more of the moment than an evening of intriguing Spanish or South 
American music with room for everyone to try the tango, rumba, or conga. 
Nor has the Viennese waltz any less kinesthetic value than of yore. For 
those less limber, the records of Tino Rossi, Lucienne Boyer, Marlene 
Dietrich and others afford an unfailing source of delight with or without 
explanations. 

Clustering about the upright to mumble through “Alouette” has always 
responded to a deep-seated need for self expression in many. But a good 
song fest needs again some preparation. Some one with infectious enthusi- 
asm and a loud voice should direct and each participant should be provided 
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with a copy of the words. The German, Spanish and Italian songs sing them- 
selves more o1 ‘ess but the French repertory, unfortunately, is rougher 
going. Remember too that singing is a great appetizer, hence the refresh- 
ments should be of superior quantity if not quality the night the club sings. 
Incidentally, “singers-night” may bring forth but an esoteric group of in- 
veterate choristers. This is no cause for despair. It is quite unreasonable to 
expect all to manifest an equal interest in specialized forms of activity. 
Singing is odious to many. The purpose of the meeting was clearly stated. 
Next month those same absentees may make a fine audience for a play. 

Once or twice a year a short play, or better, two or three short skits could 
be performed. They are, and have been, a mainstay of language clubs since 
their inception; but more often than not the productions are so haphazard 
and dreary that most of the audience would rather be home doing trigo- 
nometry. Who will perform? Perhaps on one. Then the project should be 
abandoned without further ado. But from time to time thespians of real 
skill appear, who do not need to be coaxed to tread the boards. Ultimately, 
as always, some faculty member with a will of iron must take the play in 
hand. Foreign language plays, it must be remembered make a restricted 
appeal to the amateur actor. Their scope is little more than the class room, 
and the prestige in no wise commensurate with that of the English dra- 
matics club. The play is perhaps the most ambitious form of entertainment 
for the club. It should be short, colorful, easy to follow, and preferably a 
comedy, or a simple skit with a song and dance when the talent is available. 
While it is manifestly unfair to expect students to slave over a play that has 
no larger audience than a language club can muster, no pains should be 
spared to mount the offering attractively. The demands of a one act affair 
should not prove too arduous. One must insist that they be well performed. 
Amateur plays in English are often of an astonishingly high calibre. The 
same standards can be attained in the foreign language play, with due al- 
lowance for bad accents. In view of the work expended upon it, the play 
should be a gala affair, with suitable posters, simple programs, ushers and 
incidental music. It must be, if it is to compete for attention with the popu- 
lar radio program at home or the corner movie. 

The most elaborate undertaking, particularly suited to the annual cele- 
bration, which has been attempted happily in some schools, is the café or 
night club scheme. The décor can usually be arranged without undue diffi- 
culty. Simple refreshments are served and various acts presented, inter- 
spersed with music for dancing. The idea offers the widest opportunity for 
ingenuity. This affair might well be a cosmopolitan party given jointly with 
the other language departments, featuring distinctive samples of foreign 
entertainment. 

Lastly, a humble but fairly fool proof suggestion for the club, and one 
that is infinitely more appealing than the old fashioned “séance est levée”’ 
meeting, would be a savorous spaghetti dinner at the local Italian restau- 
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rant, a fiery Mexican supper for the Spanish contingent, or its German or 
French equivalent. Whether in a private home or restaurant, the atmosphere 
has nothing reminiscent of the school room. It appeals to the student as an 
entirely sensible, adult affair. And as such, he is more prone to benefit from 
any local color. Simple entertainment may follow, or far better, an evening 
at a foreign cinema, of which there are, fortunately, an increasing number. 

In the matter of refreshments, which are apparently “‘de rigueur” at 
these gatherings, a little inventiveness to get them away from the ice-cream- 
English biscuit routine pays. Here the frills count for much. Any decorations 
that lend a foreign flavor should be sought. Italian pottery, Mexican serapes 
and baskets, Quimper china and kindred items contribute tellingly to the 
success of the refreshment committee. Often the girls who are low on con- 
versational gifts will display a real genius in things culinary; and a plate of 
Italian cookies, petits fours or fresh Apfelkuchen will be as well received by 
all, as the ability to give the recipe thereof in Italian or German. 

No one would deny the obvious advantages in promoting language club 
activities whenever the students make a cooperative response. But the 
teacher must never forget that real linguistic progress for the average 
American student takes place in the class room. Most devices of an extra- 
curricular nature have their “‘raison d’étre” only in building up and main- 
taining a pleasant morale. When a psychological need for them is definitely 
felt, serious preparation must accompany the undertaking to insure its 
being well received. If the club does nothing to enhance interest in the 
language, and afford congenial entertainment it should be abandoned. 
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Making the Background Visible 


WILLIAM WACHS 
James Monroe High School, New York, N. Y. 


(Author’s summary.—The use of sound films in teaching Spanish.) 


OW many teachers have felt their ingenuity hard-pressed in attempt- 

ting to present the cultural aspects of the study of Spanish in so 
dynamic a manner as to leave a lasting impression on their students? A 
typical problem that the teacher must resolve when introducing the Spanish 
language for the first time to new students consists in linking the learning 
of the language to an acquaintanceship with the real persons, places and 
things associated with the new tongue. 

Before revealing the grammatical phenomena or uttering the first syl- 
lable of Spanish, we indicate that Spanish is the native tongue of millions 
of people. We point out the countries where they live. We then present in 
some detail the geographical, historical, and cultural backgrounds. 

The presentation of these backgrounds serves a two-fold purpose: the 
pupils will understand and like the language the more for having a specific 
concept of its development; and their general education is being enhanced 
through their contacts with other cultures. 

If we can reveal these fundamental concepts in impressive and stimulat- 
ing fashion, we have assured ourselves of the interest of our pupils in the 
subject matter in its broadest sense. 

Limited as we are by the four walls of our classroom, where shall we 
turn for our inspiration? If we have a map, we pull it down, and the boy in 
the back row cranes his neck to see. If we have no map, we draw one on the 
board. A few of us humbly display a set of posters, showing scenes of tour- 
istic attraction. As we talk, we attempt feeble visualizations by passing out 
postcards. If we are fortunate, we have slides. 

Of course we know that the best way, and the most impractical, is to 
take the students to the countries where Spanish is spoken. 

The closest to achieving this desideratum is perhaps the magic carpet of 
today, the sound film. 

Obviously, educational sound films are nothing new. But usually, in the 
field of films for teaching Spanish, the producing companies pay little heed 
to any unified plan for conforming to the requirements of the most progres- 
sive classroom objectives. Company One issues a film describing a scene at 
the home of a little girl; Spanish is used in the commentary; there is no 
cultural background presented; the vocabulary may or may not fit in with 
our particular classroom level. Company Two unwinds a film destined to 
acquaint us with the culture of Mexico, but succeeding only in entertaining 
us with some Mexican dances and costumes. Company Three attempts to 
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teach some particular phenomenon of the language by portraying on the 
screen a classroom learning that particular point. 

But so far we have not encountered a unified series whose purpose it is 
to supplement our actual class work, in definite conformity with the ac- 
cepted objectives of teaching Spanish. Perhaps the reason for this lies in the 
fact that the people responsible for such films have not seen fit to consult 
what should have been their first recourse: an ordinary classroom teacher 
of Spanish, experienced in the problems of associative learning. 

The only justification for the use of an educational sound film in the 
teaching of Spanish is that the film reinforce emphatically and supplement 
the teacher’s work. It must not do something that the teacher might do as 
well alone; nor must it serve as a mere distraction and waste of time. 

On the other hand, the mere supplementing or reinforcing of the teacher 
is not complete justification. 

The successful educational sound film for use in a Spanish class, in 
addition to supplementing and reinforcing the teacher’s presentation, must 
develop its “lesson” making use of the same psychological principles of 
learning that are the stock in hand of the experienced classroom teacher. 
Thus, the valuable sound film is really a device whereby the teacher ex- 
perienced in the techniques of effective presentation has removed the physi- 
cal limitations of time and space, and speaks forth as close to reality as 
possible without an actual visit to the place being described. Especially in 
view of the fact that the importance of Spanish today rests chiefly on its 
background values the writer decided to attempt the development of a plan 
for sound films correlated intimately with the progressive objectives of 
teaching Spanish. This plan is now in process of actual realization. 

Knowing that his colleagues are always on the alert for solutions to this 
problem of presenting cultural background, the writer sets forth here an 
outline of his plan for a series of films to this end. 

In the broad the series will proceed from a panorama of the peoples who 
speak Spanish, and the salient facts about their habitats, to more specific 
treatments of particular groups of peoples speaking Spanish. In this way 
the pupils will have visualized before them the major locales of Spanish, the 
origins of the Spanish language, the customs and costumes of Hispanics, 
and, perhaps the most important of all, a concrete treatment of the prob- 
lems connected with Pan Americanism. 

All these cultural facets will follow a chronological and logical order. 

The first film, ‘“This Spanish-Speaking World,” narrated in English, is 
intended as a film introductory to the study of the Spanish language. Dur- 
ing its ten minutes on the screen the motion picture takes us on a flying 
trip to the Iberian Peninsula, where, by maps, scenes, and commentary we 
trace the origin and development of the word “Spain” and the history of the 
Peninsula itself up to the time of the unification of the country known today 
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as Spain. Numerous references are made to the language spoken by the 
Spaniards and how it developed from Latin. 

After the historical background has been traced, we then become ac- 
quainted with the various types of Spaniards, thereby, incidentally, dispell- 
ing the false notion that all Spaniards are short and dark. Emphasis is laid 
on the habits of the Spaniards and the fact that these are the peoples who 
speak Spanish in Europe. 

From Spain we move to the Western Hemisphere, via the routes of ex- 
plorers and discoverers who sailed from Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. With the aid of animated maps we get a picture of the influence 
of old Spain on the Western Hemisphere. 

In the Spanish America of today, actual scenes familiarize us with the 
wide variety of people whose native language is Spanish. We visit Mexico, 
Argentina, and Cuba. The animated maps make clear for us that the 
Spanish language is spoken in a large area of the Western Hemisphere. The 
film concludes with the singing of the song, ‘“‘La Paloma.’’ The words appear 
on the screen, the music is played, and the pupils are urged by the narrator 
to join in the singing 

‘‘Pan-Americana,” the second film, as its title indicates, presents the 
background of Pan Americanism in its concrete form. This eleven-minute 
film is a study of the good-neighbor relationship among the countries of this 
hemisphere. The products of the Latin American Republics, and the means 
of communication in the Western Hemisphere are unfolded. Stress is laid on 
how the pupils can participate in friendship through correspondence with 
Latin Americans, and through a study of the ways of life of the latter, con- 
crete instances of which are presented on the screen. 

Both of these films are suitable not only for the elementary, but also 
for the more advanced courses, from the Junior High School on. 

One aspect of the present plan which may enhance the applicability of 
the films in the field of general education is the fact that the films lend them- 
selves readily to articulation and integration with the related fields of 
geography, history, and English Composition. 

The successive films of the series upon their completion, will do what 
film number two has done, that is cover some specific phase of the cultural 
heritage of the Spanish-speaking peoples, with great emphasis on inter- 
American relations. 

The author has used the first two films with gratifying results. These are 
perhaps due chiefly to the fact that the treatment followed those principles 
of learning which he uses in every classroom situation. 

He will welcome the comments, suggestions, criticisms and questions 
of his colleagues with reference to the two completed films and the films of 
the series yet to be completed. 





The Increase in Spanish in Michigan 


CHARLES N. STAUBACH 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—In view of the rapid changes brought about by the war much of the data 
presented here has but an historical value; it is published as a record which may be of use in 
making comparisons when schools and colleges have settled down into new patterns or have 
returned to “normal.’’ The report presents data on enrollments; teacher supply; motivations 
for the increase in Spanish; mortality after the first year; and some miscellaneous data.) 


HE current interest in Spanish has brought problems to teachers and 

administrators both in high schools and in colleges. Enrollments were 
greater last year than in the preceding year and a still larger increase has 
taken place last fall (1941); in all probability the trend will contiaue for a 
time. With the hope of securing some data of value to those faced with the 
problems arising from this shift in subject-matter interest, the Southern 
Michigan Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
undertook last spring to make a questionnaire survey of the larger high 
schools and the colleges in the State of Michigan. The present report pre- 
sents the results of that survey.! 

The questionnaires submitted were in three forms: one for colleges, one 
for the largest high schools, and an abbreviated form on reply post cards 
for a group of high schools of somewhat less than the largest size. The ques- 
tions were intended to reveal the amount and the source of the demand for 
Spanish; the number of schools adding Spanish or increasing their offering; 
the attention paid to Hispanic civilization and Pan-Americanism in social 
science and history courses; the length and type of Spanish course planned 
or offered; the supply of an demand for teachers; etc. One or two of the 
questions proved to be worded in such a way as to elicit incomplete or con- 
fusing replies; for this the writer is fully responsible. In general, the material 
gathered has proved to be of interest and value to those who have examined 
it. It is hoped that it will be so to others. 

The number of questionnaires sent out was 299, subdivided as follows: 


Colleges and techaical institutions... ... ..... ccc ccscccsccseecs 34 
Re ee ee ere 165 
Pe UMN MII 62505. a. 6 trials wiearecd nacinevcereaaecanen 100 


_Replies were received from 24, 108 and 48, respectively, a total of 180 or 
60%. Supplementary questionnaires were sent out in the fall to all high 


1 The committee appointed consists of the writer as chairman; Mrs. Alice E. Leathers of 
Michigan State College; and Miss Vera Buck (now Mrs. Hall) of Albion College; with Pro- 
fessors H. Keniston, C. P. Wagner, J. del Toro and E. A. Mercado of the University of Michi- 
gan, as advisory members. Valuable assistance was given by Miss M. C. Menard of Redford 
High School, Detroit, and the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan. 
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schools and colleges teaching Spanish, in order to gather enrollment sta- 
tistics and other information to supplement the original tabulations. In 
several instances information secured by correspondence or otherwise has 
: been drawn on to supplement or correct the materials gathered through the 
questionnaires. 

: Of first interest, perhaps, are the general figures on schools teaching 
Spanish and the enrollments; 


; i High Schools Colleges Total 
Taught Spanish in ’40-’41 25 16 41 
| Added Spanish in ’41—’42 21 4 25 
Now teaching Spanish 46 20 66 
, } Reported a demand, but not yet offering Spanish 28 1 29 
} i Reported no demand 88 5 93 


It will be noted that 95 institutions either teach Spanish or recognize a 
demand which may lead to the addition of this subject another year, while 
93 (mostly smaller schools) recognize no appreciable demand. Of the insti- 

; tutions reporting a demand, seven indicate that definite consideration is 
; being given to the question, while the remainder were not specific. 
The combined total enrollments for all schools and colleges reported in 
Michigan is shown below. The totals for 1941 include the schools new to the 
} 





; teaching of Spanish. Breakdowns which reveal the percent of increase in 
_ &§ those schools which already offered Spanish are given in a later section of 
; F this report. 
. | Fall 1940 Fall 1941 Increase % 
| High school 3001 5026 2025 67.4 
| College 3137 3788 651 20.8 
: Total 6138 8814 2726 44.4 
- &§ A. High School Data 

i Enrollments 

Enrollment in 25 high schools teaching Spanish last year 3001 

; Increases in 21 of these 1201 

% Decrease in 4 of these? 218 

rm Net increase in 25 schools —— 983 (32.7) 

Enrollment in 21 new schools* 1042 

y Total high school increase — 2025 (67.4) 
oh Total 1941 enrollment, 46 schools‘ 5026 
h ff This increase, both in numbers and in percent, has been about the same 
f as for the preceding year period in those schools which have been teaching 
4 ‘ * There is reason to doubt the accuracy of the report from one large high school which in- 
4 dicated a decline of 145 registrations, or 31.7%, but it has not been possible as yet to secure a 


correct report from that school. 
* Enrollments range from 19 to 92 in these schools, average about 50. 
‘ Enrollments range from 19 to 467, average about 110. 
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Spanish: the enrollment in the fall of 1939 was 2,273, according to the report 
of the Bureau of Co-operation (University of Michigan). 

According to a compilation by Dr. José E. Espinosa from our question- 
naire of 1939, Spanish then represented 38% of the modern language en- 
rollment in the schools which offered Spanish. As near as can be told from 
the replies to our present questionnaire, it seems that Spanish now repre- 
sents more nearly 50% of the modern language enrollement in those schools 
which offer it. In this connection it is worthy of note that in the schools now 
teaching Spanish for the first time, nine report that it did not replace an- 
other foreign language, although one reports fewer students taking French 
and Latin. Four report that Spanish has replaced French, one, German, the 
others did not answer. 

The teacher situation. At least ten of the schools now teaching Spanish for 
the first time have started the course with teachers holding only a minor; 
while reports were not complete, it is probable that several others teaching 
high school Spanish have only this slight preparation in the language. While 
it is the intention of this report only to present facts and to leave the inter- 
pretation to the persons concerned, the writer cannot help expressing his 
concern that the difficult assignment of language teaching should be so often 
in the hands of persons not sufficiently prepared, and his hope that every 
effort will be made both by teachers and administrators to improve this 
situation. 

Altogether about thirty teachers are giving courses in Spanish now who 
were not teaching it last year. Present trends indicate the possibility of a 
few more openings in 1942. The main opportunity seems to lies in the group 
of 28 high schools which have noted a demand for Spanish but did not 
arrange to offer it this year. Some concept of the demand and supply situa- 
tion may be gained from the following summary: 


Qualified Spanish Teachers on the Staffs of High Schools Reporting 


Major Minor Neither No Report 
Schools adding Spanish 6 7 2 6 
Schools definitely considering 1 2 5 
Others noting demand 5 4 . 14 
Noting no demand 3 21 60 4 


From this tabulation it can be seen that there is no great supply of teach- 
ing majors, but a fair number of minors. The situation has changed little 
from that shown by Dr. Espinosa’s tabulation of the survey made by this 
chapter two years ago. Some of the Spanish positions that may open up will 
be taken by majors or minors already on the staffs of the schools, a few may 
become available for newly trained people. 

Spanish and current affairs. An attempt was made to analyze the source 
of the demand for Spanish. Schools were asked to indicate whether they 
had noted such demand on the part of pupils, parents, local organizations, 
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and newspapers. Forty-seven noted pupil demand, 23 demand from parents, 
and only four mentioned local organizations and newspapers as a factor. 
This result was somewhat of a surprise to the committee, for, while it is 
natural that the direct demand of pupils and parents should be a dominant 
influence on school administrators, it was expected that the numerous 
editorials, articles and resolutions in favor of the study of Spanish would 
find more conscious reflection in the minds of principals and superintend- 
ents. 

On the other hand the influence of contemporary affairs can be seen in 
the majority who claim to teach Pan-Americanism in social science courses 
and aspects of Latin-American history in their American history courses. 
Separate questions were asked on these points; a breakdown of the combina- 
tions of “yes,” “no,” and “some” might be of interest, particularly as indi- 
cative of a lack of precise definition, but the summary indicates quite 
clearly that most schools are giving attention in one form or another to 
“hemisphere” matters: 


Yes No Some No Answer 
Teach Pan-Americanism 118 23 3 12 
Teach Latin-American history 117 18 8 13 


Ninety-one answered “yes” to both questions, eight ‘“‘no” to both. Of 
course there may be some question as to the nature of these elements in the 
curriculum. Presumably their aim should be to foster a broader understand- 
ing of our neighbor peoples; but one student told her Spanish teacher that 
she had been taught, with regard to Latin-American history, “only those 
incidents where we took something away from them.” 

Length and type of course. All of the schools reported offer or plan to offer 
at least a two-year course in Spanish. Only four schools offer more than two 
years at present: three of these offered three years and planned to offer a 
fourth year this fall, one already gave a four-year course last year. It is 
gratifying to note that those schools which have given more than the 
“standard” two years have found a demand for not one but two additional 
years. This fact should encourage language teachers in larger schools to 
build for a longer course. 

As was to be expected,-a majority favor a multiple-objective language 
course, providing cultural content as well as study of the language (39, in- 
cluding all but two of those already teaching Spanish); the next larger 
group (27) prefer a primarily “cultural” course; a few qualify with ‘‘some”’ 
or a similar word (9); some still would favor a course in language primarily 
(14); no answer, 14. This question was asked only of the larger high schools. 


B. College Data 


Four junior colleges are adding Spanish this year; three of them plan a 
two-year course. Sixteen colleges and junior colleges taught Spanish last 
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year. All but two note increased demand from students; seven from local 
organizations, ten from newspapers, ten from persons or organizations of 
national prominence. Four institutions have noted an increased demand for 
Spanish teachers. 

Some most interesting results have been received with regard to trends 
in enrollment in Spanish courses at different levels. The following tabula- 
tions show these results. The writer cannot attempt to explain them, but 
hopes they will suggest the need for further analysis. 

1. Total enrollment figures: 








Last year (16 colleges) 3137 
This year (same colleges) 3664 increase, 527, or 16.7% 
Four new junior colleges 124 
This year (20 colleges) ~~ 3778 total increase, 651, 20.8% 

2. Enrollments at different levels: 

Level 1940 1941 Increase Decrease Net Increase % Increase 
1st year 1922 2248  (9)5 387 (5) 61 326 16.9% 
2nd year 688 813 (7) 173 (7) 48 125 18.2% 
Advanced 221 297 (9) 86 (2) 10 76 34.4% 
No detail 306 ©3068 
Total 3137 3664 527 16.7 

(in 16 colleges) 

New schools 1247 
Grand total 3137 3788 651 20.8% 


(total college enrollment) 


The above tabulation suggests a splendid increase in the continuing 
interest in Spanish shown by students in the second year and at advanced 
levels. It happens, however, that the situation at the University of Michi- 
gan is somewhat different from that at other institutions. At Michigan, the 
following increases took place: 


1940 1941 Increase % 
ist year 665 768 103 15.5 
2nd year 150 248 98 65.3 
Advanced 106 156 50 47.0 


Excluding the University of Michigan, the remaining colleges present 
the following picture: 


1940 1941 Increase % 
ist year 1257 1480 223 17.7 
2nd year 538 565 27 5.0 
Advanced 115 141 26 22.6 


5 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of schools reporting increase or decrease 
respectively. 

6 Two institutions did not send enrollment figures, but from other sources it was learned 
that their total enrollments remained about as last year. 

7 One junior college did not send figures; a figure representing average junior college en- 
rollments was taken arbitrarily. 
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This tabulation indicates that there has been a marked failure of second 
year elections to keep pace with the general trend, in several colleges. Seven 
institutions report an actual loss in second-year elections, while five of the 
seven gained in both first-year and advanced courses. On the other hand, 
six colleges other than the University of Michigan had a combined increase 
at this level of 24%, and none less than 15%. In other words, leaving aside 
the astounding increase at this level at the University of Michigan, about 
half the colleges have an even increase at all levels, half show a falling off in 
second-year work. 

Five colleges show a net decrease in total enrollment in Spanish. Only 
one of these is so large as to be significant; this is in a normal college, at 
which advisers have been placing students in other languages as far as pos- 
sible. While advisers everywhere have tried, no doubt, to curb the stampede 
to Spanish within reasonable limits, this college is the only one which has 
carried this policy to the extent of bringing about so marked a reduction in 
elections—a decrease of 41 elections, or 31.7%. 

Miscellaneous data. An attempt was made to ascertain the changes 
planned in the orientation of courses. Most colleges reported that they 
intended to increase the attention paid both to literature and cultural back- 
grounds of Latin America, but two colleges indicated that they would in- 
crease the study of the literature and culture of Spain. One college will in- 
crease the work in conversation, another is introducing a conversation 
course for the first time. Four are providing an adult education course in 
Spanish, and another is adding courses in Latin-American history. 

Ten colleges maintain a Spanish club or otherwise supply an extra- 
curricular incentive to the study of Spanish. 

Summary and conclusion. In general, the above data suggest but do not 
solve various problems. It may be that they will aid in the solution, how- 
ever, when compared or combined with information from other sources, or 
when studied in the light of local or general experience. The writer will limit 
himself here to a summary of the enrollment figures, and a statement of a 
few of the problems which are suggested. 

In the present year, high schools teaching Spanish in Michigan have 
increased from 25 to 46, colleges from 16 to 20. High school enrollments from 
3001 to 5026, or 67.4%; college students, from 3137 to 3788, or 20.8%; 
total students of Spanish in the State of Michigan, from 6138 to 8814, or 
44.4%, 

The supply of competent teachers is the first problem. Further training 
for those now teaching Spanish with a legal minor would seem to be impera- 
tive. The further spread of Spanish to more high schools next fall will make 
this problem even more acute. 

The great increase in high school Spanish will bring a resultant increase 
in second-year college Spanish when the present high school generation 
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enters college. The already serious problems of articulation will come more 
to the fore. 

The motivations behind the present boom challenge Spanish teachers 
to maintain the linguistic and cultural values of their work, but to do so 
through materials so selected as to capitalize on pupil and popular interest. 

The failure of second-year Spanish to keep pace with the general trend 
in some colleges raises a serious problem as to their success with last year’s 
beginners. The fact that other institutions have had the opposite experience 
indicates that even though the “boom” may be in large part a “rush of the 
curious,”’ the present enthusiasm can be capitalized on in terms of educa- 
tional results and continuing interest by students. : 


Appendix 


In the fall of 1942 the writer was not able to carry on his survey in formal 
style. He can state, however, that at least five more high schools have begun 
teaching Spanish; that enrollments have held their own in the main, except, 
of course, for decreases proportionate to the general loss in college enroll- 
ments; that popular interest in the language is still on the increase, as mani- 
fested, for example, by a great increase in the classes organized through the 
Extension Service of the University of Michigan and through other institu- 
tions. On the other hand, no information has come to hand to indicate any 
large-scale relief in the shortage of properly trained teachers. 
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eA New Order in Elementary French Grammar 


KENNETH WARD HOOKER 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Modern elementary French grammar texts for college students are too 
condensed, and follow no logical order in presenting explanations. A logical sequence of 14 
lessons, designed to help the student overcome initial difficulties in mastery of French word- 
order, is tabulated and described.) 


N ANCIENT times, when students knew the meaning of periphrasis 

and apodosis, there were in general use grammar textbooks which our 
students would hate to carry around. Some thought that these books in- 
cluded not only what was essential, but also what was merely interesting to 
the grammarians. They were exhaustive works, by which is meant that they 
exhausted the grammar, and the students as well. Nevertheless, in accord- 
ance with natural law, the fittest students survived; and many of the 
survivors are teaching French grammar to this generation, with great clarity 
and insight. 

We are more familiar today with textbooks that go to the other extreme. 
In this as in other fields the trend has been toward making the subject 
matter fit the student. Since the activities of reading and speaking are ob- 
viously more natural to the student than the activity of learning rules, many 
instructors regard grammar as something to be taught “incidentally,” to be 
brought into the reading course as a tool when needed, and only in such 
quantity as it is needed. The result of this trend has been to reduce the 
grammar text at least in size, if not always in complexity; to confine the 
subject matter to essentials, and wherever possible to simplify the explana- 
tion of these essentials. This description seems particularly fitting to the 
college grammar text; presumably it is thought that beginners in college 
can absorb French grammar in more concentrated form than beginners in 
high school, or else that they cannot afford the time to absorb it slowly. 

On the whole, this purging of linguistic science has had a good effect; and 
I would not by any means advocate a return to the classical rhetoric. But 
the shift of emphasis to the essentials of grammar has brought with it a 
tendency among textbook writers to underestimate difficulties, and not only 
simplify but curtail explanations. One college grammar tells how to compare 
adverbs, but not how they are formed; another devotes an article to the 
position of the pronominal adverb y, but does not explain its meaning until 
seven lessons later. It is almost impossible to find in a beginner’s text an 
adequate explanation of the meaning of quel, and of ce and il as subjects of 
étre. 

This means, of course, that the burden of explanation is being shifted 
more and more to the instructor. Such added responsibility may make the 
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course more interesting to him, and may not prevent superior students from 
learning the language; but no one would call this an efficient method of 
conveying information. Some how or other the gaps must be filled in; what 
the text fails to include must be explained by the instructor, and what he 
says must be written in the margins or in a notebook. Obviously the oppor- 
tunities for error and misunderstanding are greatly increased. Even if the 
blackboard is used as an intermediate stage in the roundabout journey it is 
by no means certain that the information will reach its goal undistorted. 

Another deplorable result of over-simplification and of the shift of 
emphasis to essentials is that the process of grammar presentation has been 
thrown into confusion. Perhaps there was too much logical arrangement in 
the old texts; there is not enough in ours. After examining a number of 
modern college texts I could not explain, lesson by lesson, the sequence of 
principles or rules in any one of them. 

It is true that logic governs the arrangement of certain details in our 
texts. In almost all of them the articles come first and the subjunctive last. 
Usually the material is divided into lessons or assignments that are uniform 
in respect to length and difficulty, and some authors offer a logical sequence 
of lessons on the subjunctive. Excellent work has been done in providing 
repetition of vocabulary and idioms in subsequent exercises. But nowhere 
do we find a master plan or guiding principle governing the arrangement of 
material for a semester, or even half a semester. 

There are at least two ways in which this lack of organization hinders 
the students’ progress in French grammar. One source of confusion is the 
diversified lesson. From your experience with modern texts you are doubt- 
less familiar with lessons that include heterogeneous mixtures of subjects 
and end with exercises covering all of them. Such a lesson might begin with 
“The Uses of Devoir—Continued,”’ then turn to substitutes for the passive 
voice, and end with a discussion of pleonastic me. Knowing French so well, 
we can hardly realize how difficult it is for the student to hold these devious 
matters in mind while he braces himself for the exercise. 

It would be possible to improve the diversified lesson by providing, in 
addition to the general exercise at the end, short exercises immediately 
foliowing each rule and illustration, exercises beginning with sentences 
closely similar to the illustration and proceeding to more adventurous work. 
Perhaps the best students—those endowed with an instinctive “language 
sense”’ and capable of using any kind of text as a reference grammar—do 
not require this aid. But for the mediocre student, who is bewildered at 
the array of new material in his assignment, proximity of model and prob- 
lem would be distinctly helpful. The suggestion of individual exercises can- 
not be regarded, however, as more than a temporary remedy, and of course 
the real cure would be to do away with the diversified lesson. Incidentally, 
Professor Lévéque of Indiana has already shown in his Introduction to 
French that unity can be achieved within the lesson. 
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The other bad effect of illogical arrangement is the sudden accumulation 
of difficult constructions after the first three or four weeks of grammar 
study. If we were to make a graph of the student’s difficulties in the first 
semester, I am convinced that we would find something protuberant at the 
end of October, and that it would look more like a mountain than a mole- 
hill. Our textbooks start with relatively easy matters, such as gender, ad- 
jective agreement, regular verb forms, the possessive; and for a few weeks 
all goes smoothly. But then suddenly we find ourselves in the midst of a 
swarm of new problems, all of which seem to have appeared simultaneously. 
Mastery of one of these problems does not seem to help us to master the 
next one, or relieve us from the pressure that three or four others are exert- 
ing upon us at the same time. It is at this point that many mediocre stu- 
dents lose contact with the rest of the class and with the march of assign- 
ments; indeed, some of them lose even their grasp of the constructions that 
had been clear to them a few weeks before. 

All this confusion could be avoided if we had a guiding principle govern- 
ing the sequence of explanations throughout the text and the beginner’s 
course. It is my present purpose to suggest such a principle, to serve as the 
basis for arrangement of the first two months’ work and to level out the 
mountainous accumulation to which I have referred. 

We may take as a hypothesis that the chief problem for the English- 
speaking student in the first months of French grammar is the difference in 
word-order. As to the choice of this hypothesis, I can only say that observa- 
tion of students in trouble has led me to the conclusion that this particular 
problem causes more trouble than anything else. If it were not for difference 
in word-order students could write French easily, merely by memorizing 
vocabularies and verb-forms, and practicing on agreement. I speak of agree- 
ment as a relatively easy matter, because differences in agreement are only 
inflectional, and do not affect the structure of the sentence. 

French word-order differs from English in respect to the position of ad- 
jectives, the possessive, the interrogative, the position of pronoun objects, 
and the position of adverbs. The first, adjective position, is commonly 
simplified for the beginner, and can be presented in a single lesson very early 
in the course. The second, the possessive case, is also learned easily, since it 
differs only in details of word-order, not in the basis of sentence-structure. 
But when we come to the third and fourth problems we are dealing with 
differences in the whole structure of the sentence, and a sustained effort 
must be made to understand them. It seems to me that many texts create 
the illusion of mastery of the interrogative long before it has really been 
achieved. When the interrogative is brought into combination with the 
compound tenses, or the verb and object, too much is left to the student’s 
own deduction. And the fourth problem, the position of pronoun objects, is 
usually taught piecemeal, in rules or tables scattered through the first half 
of the book. 
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Yet French word-order is not really hard to master, because it is quite 
invariable. There are a few stylistic problems of adjective position and in- 
version that confront the advanced student, but nothing comparable to the 
difficulties in Latin, or Spanish. (Incidentally, the more I study Spanish the 
less confident I am about predicting or choosing word-order.) We may, then, 
take advantage of the regularity of French word-order by constructing for 
the student a sentence formula. 

This invariable sentence structure, in the declarative, may be repre- 
sented thus: 


Subject-++ne+me, te, se,+le, la,+lui, +y+-en+verb+pas, short 
nous, vous. les _ leur adverbs 


+past participle+long adverbs+noun objects 
In the same way, the interrogative sentence could be represented: 


Noun +ne+ me, te, se, +le, la,+lui, +y-++en+verb-hyphen-pronoun-+ 
subject nous, vous les _ leur subject 


pas, short+ past -+long adverbs+noun objects 
adverbs participle 


The imperative is already taught so commonly by formula or diagram that 
I will not take the time to represent it here. 

There are certain interrogative sentences in French that cannot be 
easily reduced to a diagram of this sort. Examples are: Quelle heure est-il? 
and Qui avez-vous rencontré? However, it will be found that French and 
English follow the same word-order in these sentences. Consequently, we 
may tell our students that if the French word-order differs from ours at all, 
it will differ in the way that the diagram indicates. 

It is possible, therefore, to provide students at the beginning with the 
articles, nouns, adjectives, and verb forms—which almost all texts do any- 
way—and then proceed systematically through this invariable sentence in 
a sequence of twelve lessons. The basic sentence, subject and verb, may be 
slowly expanded to the invariable sentence containing all possible complica- 
tions except clauses; and it may be expected that the sequence will provide 
a stable foundation for further grammar study. The sequence that I recom- 
mend may be tabulated as follows: 


Lesson 1 Gender and Numbers of Nouns and Articles—The Partitive 

Lesson 2 Subject Pronouns—Present of avoir and ére—Present of Regular 
Verbs 

Lesson 3 Word Order: The Position of Adjectives—Possessive Adjectives 

Lesson 4 Word Order: The Possessive Case—Contraction 

Lesson 5 Word Order: The Negative—Position of Noun Objects 
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Lesson 6 Word Order: The Interrogative with est-ce que 
The Interrogative with pronoun subject 
Lesson 7 Word Order: The Interrogative with noun subject 
The Negative-Interrogative 
Lesson 8 Word Order: The Position of Pronoun Objects me, te, se, nous, 
vous, in Declarative and Interrogative 
Lesson 9 Word Order: The Position of Pronoun Objects /e, la, les, lui, leur, 
in Declarative and Interrogative 
Lesson 10 Word Order: The Pronominal Adverb y—Use of il y a 
Lesson 11 Word Order: The Partitive Pronoun en—Use of voila 
Lesson 12 Word Order: Past Indefinite with avoir—Participle Agreement— 
Order, Declarative and Interrogative 
Lesson 13 Word Order: The Imperative, Affirmative and Negative 
Lesson 14 Word Order: The Position of Adverbs—The Formation of Ad- 
verbs. 


It might seem at first glance that the diagram representing the invari- 
able French sentence is long, cumbersome, and not susceptible to being 
fitted neatly into a niche within the student’s memory. But I have not yet 
encountered a student incapable of learning to use it. And on the other 
hand those who have learned it approached their composition and transla- 
tion work with a new and extraordinary confidence. 
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Correlation, Not Compromise 


An Experiment in Freshman French 


RutH J. DEAN 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


(Author’s summary.—It is important that students understand France’s varied contributions 
to civilization. A definite program of correlation with other courses, based on material written 
in French by French scholars, can enrich the students’ comprehension of literature and help 
them appreciate the réle of French thinkers in the other fields of their study, without detracting 
from the study of literature for its own sake.) 


HEN the mechanics of “accelerating courses” have been disposed of, 

it is to be hoped we shall pause to take stock of what we are teaching. 
We saw the war coming, and many felt the United States was effectively 
in it long before direct attack or actual declaration took place. A year and a 
half before these events we had called into being committees to consider the 
defense of liberal education as a vital part, a necessary foundation of de- 
mocracy and free thought. This defense is not less necessary now that win- 
ning the war has to take first place. 

The peoples with whom and against whom we are making war are the 
ones with whom we shall have to make the peace. We are concerned to see 
democracy survive, improve, and spread. We must comprehend what it has 
meant to us and to other peoples in the past and what it can mean in the 
future. We must understand how the concepts of democracy arose, what 
and who contributed to them. The study of any foreign civilization through 
its language and writings contributes to this understanding. We need real 
comprehension of the thinking-processes of other nations. The value to 
ourselves of such comprehension is threefold: we learn to understand a 
nation with which we have had and shall continue to have dealings of one 
kind or another; we appreciate more fully what has gone into the making 
of the free human spirit; and we become more aware of our own thought- 
processes, more objective in criticizing them and in putting them into words. 

We can “‘make the study of modern languages and literatures the means 
by which we can keep alive here, in another Renaissance, the civilization of 
Western Europe, and hand on that common culture, which is not and has 
never been the possession of any single nation, but which is the common 
heritage of all those who are willing and able to receive it.’ 

While we maintain our belief in the value of languages and literatures 
for their own sakes we need not shut our eyes to the entirely comparable 
values of other subjects. Since it is our business to deal with culture as a 
whole, we must not lose sight of other aspects besides language and litera- 


1H. J. Davis, at the meeting of the New England Modern Language Association at Provi- 
dence, R. I., in May 1941; printed in Bulletin of the N.E.M.L.A., 111, New Series, No. 2, June 
1941, p. 20. 
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ture. It is fit and proper to illustrate the civilization we are teaching—and 
currently defending from both moral and physical destruction—by reference 
to any or all of its manifestations. Given the undergraduates’ unfortunate 
tendency to view all learning as an adding up of separate courses, the more 
we can get them to observe or work out the relations between the several 
fields of study the better. 

It is perfectly possible to correlate students’ work in foreign language 
and literature with interests in other fields, without either encroaching 
on those other fields or sacrificing the proved and time-honored values of 
language and literature. Such a correlation has been practised at Mount 
Holyoke College for several years. It is constantly modified to suit varied 
groups of students and to meet effectively individual needs. In the hope that 
other teachers may wish to try similar experiments—and many, we know, 
are already doing so in both schools and colleges—a description of the 
Mount Holyoke program is given here. 


We use only French in the classroom. Our aim is to have students under- 
stand French literature as the expression of the French spirit by learning 
to read without translation, to understand and explain texts in French, to 
speak and write the language. The majority of freshmen taking French have 
studied it for three years. Some of them have had experience in speaking 
and hearing only French in the classroom, but many have not; and their 
proficiency, whether oral, aural, or written, is varied. It usually takes several 
weeks to amalgamate such a group. Not only has inadequate preparation 
to be overcome in some cases, but also inexperience, shyness and discourage- 
ment. Since we teach content as well as form, and since discussion of litera- 
ture is to be carried on in French, the first goal is to have the students talk 
in that language—and talk freely as they would in English. They must not 
merely recognize questions and compose labored sentences in reply. They 
should volunteer their own opinions; they should, moreover, understand 
and discuss the opinions expressed by their classmates. But a lively discus- 
sion, to which even the shy and discouraged contribute, demands a subject 
on which all feel informed. When on familiar ground the student takes 
enough pleasure in supporting or contesting various points of view to over- 
come her hesitancy in speaking a foreign language. She makes many bad 
mistakes in grammar and syntax, but most of these can be disregarded until 
the early stages of self-consciousness are passed. 

In the choice of reading material—important as a basis for a vigorous 
general discussion—several problems recur from year to year. A book which 
produces animated discussion in one group may fall flat in another, for stu- 
dents cannot always be counted on to react to the opinions, however pun- 
gently expressed, in the chosen book. The aim of the course is to teach 
literature, but to many freshmen belles-letires still seem remote from their 
personal experience, and enjoyment as well as judgment have yet to be 
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cultivated. Meanwhile, the discussion may be more fruitful if it is based 
upon factual material; personal opinions are more freely expressed when the 
students become better acquainted. Furthermore, the students are now held 
to a technique, new to many, which excludes the use of English. This means 
that their progress for a time is slow, and they are likely to tire of working 
thus through a single book. On the other hand, a succession of short readings 
chosen chiefly to teach this technique, and without intrinsic unity, gives 
merely a skill with little food for developed thinking. The material chosen 
for reading, in short, must be provocative of thought and discussion; its con- 
tent must be within the students’ knowledge or experience and sustain their 
interest; it must develop their critical judgment, artistic appreciation and 
knowledge of good French. 

These conditions can be met by assigning readings from a variety of 
books, but on a unified subject about which the whole class has information. 
For this program the class must be limited to a group in which all are taking 
another suitable course in common, for example art and architecture, eco- 
nomics, history, music, sciences. The subject-matter is then uniformly famil- 
iar and equally interesting to all. Reading in French on this subject-matter 
provides the necessary vocabulary; and the class-meetings of the other 
course give the line of discussion. The discussion, in practice, is not a mere 
repetition in a foreign language of that which took place in another class- 
room, for the French class has always included students from different 
sections of the other course. As a result, some of the students try to repro- 
duce in French not only their own ideas, but also those of the several in- 
structors and of other students in that course who are not in the French 
class. The progressive development of the other subject, transferred to dis- 
cussion in French, helps the student to observe her own progress in thinking 
in French, a psychological factor which encourages her to greater effort in 
the foreign language. One of the most important advantages of this plan, 
which contributes to the student’s power in both of the correlated subjects, 
is that she has fresh evidence of the unity of knowledge—a truth which, 
happily, is being brought home more and more through “correlation classes” 
in schools and through interdepartmental work in colleges. 

Such a plan, then, provides the student with a program rich in content 
and lively in experience, and thus has the undeniable advantage of appeal- 
ing to her desire to “get the most out of college.” If it is our conviction that 
the study of foreign literatures is one of the means of keeping alive our 
cultural heritage, then there is no reason not to utilize values traditionally 
reserved to other departments, but equally appropriate to our own. We do 
not thereby imply “Study French because you learn history or economics 
or science at the same time.” Nor is it simply with the idea of finding 
linguistic knowledge useful “as a tool” that the student should be en- 
couraged to read in French some of the material of another course and to 
discuss it in that language in her French class. It is highly important that 
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she should realize that some of the authorities from whom she is learning 
her other subject are themselves French, that French genius has made 
definite contributions to all knowledge. She is only too likely to overlook 
this fact when she merely checks off another dozen pages on her reading-list 
and vaguely attaches to them names like Taine, Bergson, Appell, Bernard, 
and Charles Gide. Indeed, the student is usually unconscious that she has 
been reading translations. The program under discussion offers a natural 
correlation. We continue to teach French, not another subject in which we 
are not trained; but we can show the contribution of the French mind to 
that other subject and the part which that subject plays in French civiliza- 
tion. The student, of course, does find that she can use linguistic knowledge 
“as a tool.” Better still, she discovers a sense of personal development in her 
growing ability to express her own information and thoughts in the foreign 
language. From early steps in analysis and explanation of texts familiar 
in content, she proceeds to an ability to appreciate literary and artistic 
values. The more able students begin to recognize differences in style, in 
method, in logical approach between the French authorities and those of 
other countries. Whatever field is chosen for correlation, this introductory 
reading program can lead into the study of literature for its own sake. 

In our experiment we have used the history of Western Europe as the 
correlated course. This is a particularly appropriate subject, since it makes 
the student aware of the background of whatever literature may be studied 
later. It furnishes, at the same time, continually developing material of both 
fact and opinion for immediate class discussion. It is not necessary to limit 
the reading of historical material in French to what appeared originally in 
that language. If the student has not the courage or the ability to read 
Latin source-material in the original—and how many American under- 
graduates have?—she may just as well resort to French translations as to 
English, the more so when the material deals with the history of France and 
when excellent translations of the Latin have been made by French his- 
torians like Guizot and Calmette. 

The first assignments are planned to teach the student to make close 
study of a passage in French, as preparation for future explications de texte. 
She must be alert to discern information in passages which she might easily 
consider too simple for more than a cursory perusal. At the same time she 
must define in French all the words, and any ideas which she detects, in- 
stead of translating them into English. For this purpose, brief passages are 
selected from a French version of the Acts and the Epistles which illustrate 
the gradual formation of the early Christian Church, the development of 
offices in it, and the duties of those who held them. The student must dis- 
cover this information in the passages assigned and seek her definitions in 
a French-French dictionary. 

Her next step is to report independently, without the help of leading 
questions, on material read. The history classes are usually studying the fall 
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of Rome about this time. Sections in Lavisse et Rambaud? on Christianity 
and the Roman Empire, and on the Barbarian Invasions, are assigned to in- 
dividual students. Each one is responsible for a lucid résumé of a few para- 
graphs. She stands before the class to make her report so that all may hear 
distinctly. The class is encouraged to ask questions after each report, and 
the speaker is expected to explain further any unfamiliar words or any point 
which she has not made clear. The succession of reports must result in a 
coherent picture, the unity of which can be brought out by the instructor in 
the réle of chairman. The insistence on the use of French obliges the students 
to define their words and to seek alternative ways of explaining an idea until 
it becomes clear to all their classmates. Variety in the discussion is achieved 
by having students from the several sections of the history course explain 
what aspect they are studying at a given moment, since individual instruc- 
tors emphasize different topics. 

Another kind of reading is now introduced: passages from St. Augustine’s 
Confessions and City of God. The students look over the chapter-headings 
in a French edition*® and choose for themselves selections which attract their 
interest. The reports in class on this reading evoke discussion of the per- 
sonality of St. Augustine and of his literary style, as well as of his life and 
the history of his times. Since study of seventeenth-century literature is the 
ultimate goal of the French course, time is taken at this point to discuss the 
phenomenon of conversion—St. Augustine’s at first, then a return to the 
Biblical material for St. Paul’s—with an admonition to keep these in mind 
for future reference when the study of literature reaches Pascal. The po- 
tentialities of this discussion are endless and may be developed or cut short 
according to whether or not the discussion is really causing the students to 
extend their ability to talk and to think in French. 

The next stage of the reading provides colorful anecdote in Guizot’s 
translation of the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours.* Calmette’s 
selection of Textes et Documents d’Histeire—in which a modern French 
rendering follows the original texts—maintains the emphasis on primary 
sources. Secondary or background reading can be continued in Lavisse et 
Rambaud or more succinctly in such books as Rambaud’s Histoire de la 
civilisation francaise (T. I*, Paris, v.d.) or Seignobos’ Histoire sincére de la 
nation francaise (Paris 1933). Assignments vary, so that the student learns 
to analyze and explain a brief text carefully and to carry over this better 
comprehension into more rapid reading. Variety in content is also possible. 
For instance, special study of Charlemagne is within easy reach in several 
forms, to be chosen according to the individual’s ambition and ability: 


® Histoire générale du IV® siécle a nos jours, Paris, 1893, etc. 

3 E.g., M. Nisard, Tertullien et S. Augustin, Oeuvres choisies, Paris, 1871. 

‘ Histoire des Francs. Grégoire de Tours et Frédégaire. Traduction de M. Guizot, Paris, 
1861 (2 t. 8°). Another ed., 1862 (2 t. 12°). 

§ Fasc. II, Moyen Age, Paris, 1937 (“Clio”: Introduction aux études historiques, X1). 
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Kleinclausz’ Charlemagne (Paris [1938]) is particularly appropriate, a com- 
pact and not difficult digest of his large work on Charles the Great;* there 
have been two editions of Halphen’s recent French version of Einhard;’ 
and for the literary and imaginative student there is Gaston Paris’ Histoire 
poétique de Charlemagne.® The Strassburg Oaths are interesting and per- 
fectly comprehensible to freshmen.® If students are ever to read anything 
older than nineteenth-century literature, it is valuable for them to begin 
to recognize chronological development in the French language. Moreover, 
they enjoy spelling out the words from a reproduction of the manuscript,’° 
as well as comparing them with modern French and—in the case of rare 
souls—with what Latin they can recall. While the history course studies 
monasticism, the French class reads a modern French version of the Rule 
of St. Benedict" and discusses the contributions of the monasteries to the 
preservation of such knowledge as the students themselves have recently 
been deciphering in the manuscript of Nithard’s Historia. At this point, 
students of art who may be in the class are likely to contribute something 
special to the discussion. 

By this time the history course has begun to study feudalism, and here, 
with the work of Seignobos,’ Calmette," and Petit-Dutaillis,* we are 
practically in a French preserve. Following a chapter on the formation of 
feudal France, Funck-Brentano’s Le Moyen Age (various editions) offers a 
transition to literature in a chapter on the epics. Some time is now spent on 
the Chanson de Roland; the original text is not hard to follow with the 


modern version by Bédier (Paris [1928]) facing it, and a little of such de- 
ciphering, both from printed texts and from photographic reproductions,” 
serves to develop the suggestions made in connection with the Strassburg 
Oaths. Such work may even reveal budding philologists or paleographers. 


6 A. Kleinclausz, Charlemagne, Paris, [1934]. 

7 Eginhard. Vie de Charlemagne, édit. et trad. par L. Halphen, Paris, 1923; 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1938. 

8 Paris, 1865; reproduction of the same edition, with new notes by G. Paris and Paul 
Meyer, Paris, 1905. 

® They can be found in Calmette’s Textes et Documents (cited above); or in their full con- 
text in Ph. Lauer’s edition: Nithard, Histoire des fils de Louis le Pieux, Paris, 1926; in chres- 
tomathies, etc. 

10 Plates in Lauer’s edition, cited in the preceding note; in G. Paris’ atlas volume of plates: 
Les plus anciens monuments de la langue francaise, Paris, 1875 (Société des anciens textes fran- 
¢ais, 2); in some chrestomathies, and in several collections of facsimiles of manuscripts. 

1 Bénédictins de S-Michel de Farnborough, La Régle de Saint Benott, Paris, [1924]. 

2 “Le régime féodal” in Lavisse et Rambaud (cited above), vol. 11; an English translation 
of this section has long been standard reading in history courses. 

18 La société féodale, Paris, 1932; Le monde féodal, Paris, 1937 (“Clio,” cited above, IV). 

1 La Monarchie féodale en France et en Angleterre, X*-XIII® siécle, Paris, 1933. 

18 Complete photographic reproduction in A. de Laborde-Ch. Samaran, La Chanson de 
ray Paris, 1933 (Société des anciens textes francais, 77). Several editions of the text have 
Plates. 
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Further reading in history depends on the course-schedule and the prog- 
ress of the class in ability to use French. If seventeenth-century literature is 
the ultimate aim of the French course and time presses, a transition may be 
made now to the early epic of the Cid and to its later development in 
romances and drama. The student who does not know Spanish may read 
passages in French or English versions. The chapter on the literary develop- 
ment of the Cid-story in G. Reynier’s Le Cid de Corneille (Paris, n.d.) 
brings the students down through the later Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance to Corneille and French classical drama. 

If more time can be given to discussion of historical material read in 
French, there are any number of books within the grasp of freshmen at this 
level. For primary sources the chroniclers may be conveniently used in the 
selections edited by Gaston Paris and A. Jeanroy."* There are classic works 
in French on individual personages, such as Michelet’s Jeanne d’ Arc!” and 
Sabatier’s Vie de Saint Frangois d’Assise.4* A concise account of general 
culture is to be found in Joan Evans’ La Civilisation en France au moyen age 
(Paris 1930). A more thorough study of a briefer period is Luchaire’s La 
Société francaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste (Paris 1909). Special aspects 
of history are treated in Pirenne’s Les Villes du moyen age (Brussels 1927) 
and Boissonnade’s Le Travail dans l’ Europe chrétienne au moyen age (Paris 
1930).1® The great series of Lavisse et Rambaud (already cited), Lavisse,?° 
Hanotaux,” Halphen et Sagnac,” Glotz,” offer sections or whole volumes by 
outstanding historians from which many useful selections can be made. This 
is to name but a few of the books available for the study of the Middle Ages. 
It is not necessary to elaborate for the Renaissance and subsequent periods. 

We have mentioned that composition in French is one of the goals of our 
freshman work. Some time is spent each week in grammar review and in 
writing French. While the freshmen are learning to write source-themes in 
their English course, this experimental class has sometimes written a short 
source-theme in French based on the historical reading. Insofar as the ma- 
terial is available in French, the student is encouraged to choose for this 
paper a subject related to her English source-theme or to some topic in which 
she may be doing special work in history. Besides the books already cited, 
works like Ch.-V. Langlois’ studies of learning and social life as reflected in 


16 Extraits des chroniqueurs francais: Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, Comines .. . 
Paris, v.d. 

17 Paris, v.d.; édition critique par G. Rudler, Paris, 1925 (Société des textes francais mo- 
dernes). 

18 Paris, v.d.; édition définitive, 1931. The life of St. Benedict, from Book II of St. Gregory 
the Great’s Dialogues, has been translated into French by E. Cartier. 

19 In Histoire universelle du travail, ed. G. Renard, Paris, 1912, etc. 

20 Histoire de France depuis les origines, Paris, 1900, etc. 

*1 Histoire de la nation francaise, Paris, 1920, etc. 

= Peuples et civilisations, histoire générale, Paris, 1926, etc. 

% Histoire générale, Paris, 1925, etc. 
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medieval literature“ and Calmette’s Le grand régne de Louis XI (Paris 
1938) furnish useful material. Students have chosen such subjects as 
Charlemagne, L’Université de Paris, Grégoire VII, Saint Francois, Le 
Symbolisme dans les cathédrales gothiques, Les Cités du XII® siécle en 
France, Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, Charles d’Orléans, L’Eglise féodale, Les Livres 
manuscrits au moyen 4ge, Villon, Le Blason, etc. 

In classes which need more work in oral composition, variations are in- 
troduced. One class was divided into two committees, each of which elected 
a chairman and planned and executed an oral program independently of the 
instructor: one group had a panel-discussion “Si l’histoire a fait l’>homme ou 
vice versa,” illustrated from the lives of Constantine, Augustine, and 
Charlemagne; the other had a “Quiz” program called “Qui est-il?” which 
offered successive details about historical personages until the other half 
of the class succeeded in guessing who they were. In another class, instead 
of the source-theme, small groups of students cooperatively prepared related 
subjects for oral discussion. Each group presented to the rest of the class an 
integrated topic: for instance, a group of three discussed social life in the 
Middle Ages, one student describing the serfs, another the nobles, the third 
the bourgeois; a group of four discussed two political and two literary figures 
of the fifteenth century: Jeanne d’Arc, Louis XI, Charles d’Orléans and 
Villon. 

The use of the library is an important aspect of this plan. A selection of 
the most essential readings could be mimeographed for the students’ use, 
but this would defeat two of the objects of the program: to familiarize the 
student with the actual books written by French scholars and to accustom 
her to find materials for herself both methodically and by browsing. The 
instructor must make suggestions which encourage the able students to 
work in the more difficult books and guide the choice of the slower ones away 
from material which would only discourage them by being hopelessly dif- 
ficult for their present powers. The bibliography is given out in class, as 
much to train the ear and the attention as to allow for explanatory com- 
ments designed to encourage the students to individualize books and their 
authors, instead of simply reading another book in a red or green binding. 

A similar program could be effectively worked out with any period of 
French literature, and could as well be correlated with some other subject 
such as science, economics, art, music or another literature. For effective 
correlation, the cooperation of colleagues is, of course, desirable. At Mount 
Holyoke, the history instructors whose students are in these classes have 


* Various titles and editions: La Connaissance de la nature et du monde au moyen age d’aprés 
quelques écrits francais a l’usage des laics, Paris, 1911; La Société francaise au XIII* siécle d’aprés 
dix romans d’aventure, Paris, 1904, 1911; La Vie en France au moyen Gge d’aprés quelques 
moralistes du temps, Paris, 1908; La Vie en France de la fin du XII* au milieu du XIV* siécle 
(1 partie) d’aprés des romans mondains du temps, Paris, 1924, (2° partie) d’aprés des moralistes 
du temps, Paris, 1925. 
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contributed helpful suggestions to synchronize the French reading with 
their own syllabi, and have encouraged the students to read French texts 
instead of English translations whenever possible. The library staff has been 
patient in the arrangement of reserved books. The problem of scheduling a 
French class in which all the students were also taking the same course 
in history was solved by the cooperation of the department chairman and 
the Registrar. 


Such a plan of correlated work does not demand more conference-time 
than any other program of teaching freshmen to use French exclusively in 
preparation and classroom. And it has manifold advantages. After the stu- 
dent has learned to discuss familiar material in a foreign language, she 
finds that intelligent discussion of new material, and even literary criticism, 
in French are no longer beyond her powers. At the same time, her reading 
ability in French has improved. Some of the students who have never before 
been able to read French without translation get a taste of it before mid- 
term. All are more aware of the réle of France in history, of the contribution 
of French thinkers to the writing of history, and of the historical setting of 
French literature. The habit of reading criticaily for the implications in the 
text now helps them to recognize in literary texts more than the mere story. 


' They bring new zest to the study of literature. The novel approach not only 


makes them familiar with the intellectual climate in which literature grows, 
but also shows them what they themselves can really do in a foreign lan- 
guage. The effort to explain the foreign text and the parallel effort to express 
themselves help them to understand with what care an author chooses his 
form of expression, and thus gradually to appreciate the literary art. Not 
all of this, naturally, is learned by all students in the freshman year. But 
the plan, now well beyond its experimental stage, does stimulate habits 
of search for understanding and for adequate expression, efforts to appre- 
ciate, trains of thought, relationships between ideas and between fields of 
study. All this serves as an “introduction to literature’ and leads quite 
naturally into the appreciation of literature as the expression of the free 
spirit of man. 























Frequency of Error in American Students 
Pronunciation of French 


E. E. MILLIGAN AND K. G. BoTTKE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


(Authors’ summary.—An examination of frequency and type of error in student pronunciation 
of French may lead to improved methods for avoiding the commonest difficulties and applying 
corrective stress where it is most needed.) 


N THE French Department of the University of Wisconsin a special 

test in pronunciation is given to all students of the first and second 
years. This counts five per cent of the final examination. About two-thirds 
of the way through the semester each class is assigned a page or pages in the 
text that is currently being read, and for two or three weeks instructors have 
the opportunity to drill their students on this material. Passages consisting 
of three or four typewritten lines are chosen by the examiner for the actual 
testing. In a given course all classes do not read the same passage. Each 
student has an individual sheet with the sentences to be read which is given 
him at the time of the examination. While he pronounces the words into a 
dictaphone, the examiner notes in phonetic symbols the mistakes and later 
plays back the record in order to note further errors which may have been 
overlooked during the first reading. The graded tests are temporarily re- 
turned to the student so that, with the instructor’s interpretation, he may 
see what mistakes he has been making. It might be mentioned that previous 
to the examination a remedial class is offered to which instructors may send 
all those who need additional help in pronunciation. 

From the accumulation of several years’ testing this study has taken a 
sampling in order to determine, principally, the major errors that are made 
by American students. It was incidentally interesting to ascertain if, as 
thought, girls made fewer errors than boys, if there was real progress from 
the first to the third semesters, whether students with high marks in other 
phases of the work were equally better in pronunciation, the common minor 
errors, and what common English speech habits carried over into French. 


The Group Selected and the Material Used 


In all, the tests of 714 students were examined; of these, 384 were first- 
semester students and 330, third-semester. These two semesters were chosen 
as offering the best opportunity to see whether progress had been made. 
The third-semester group was divided, though not absolutely equally, into 
those from the so-called ‘star’ sections which comprise students who made 
A or B in their previous course, and ‘non-stars’ from the slower sections 
whose members had previously made C or D. The following testing material 
was used: 
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French 1a (a) Pierre va 4 Perpignan acheter des Anes et voir ses amis. Comme les Anes sont 
trés bon marché, Pierre en achéte six. I] les méne devant lui. I se dit:—Mainte- 
nant, je vais retourner 4 la maison. Ma femme va étre bien contente. (Sem. I, 
1938-39). 

(b) Le paysan croit qu’il peut s’en aller; mais le roi, trop heureux d’avoir a sa 
cour un si grand médecin, le retient de force prés de lui. Bientét les malades 
du pays, au nombre de plus de soixante, viennent trouver le roi et chacun 
veut étre guéri. (Sem. I, 1939-40). 

(c) En été, il fait encore plus beau. Les arbres ont leurs feuilles. Les jeunes gens 
jouent beaucoup. Ils nagent dans le lac et ils jouent au tennis tous les jours. 
Est-ce que Henri est heureux? Non, il pense a l’automne et 4 la rentrée des 
classes. (Sem. I, 1940-41). 


French 10a (a) Et l'enfant, composé de deux essences si diverses, qui cheminait seul vers son 
logis, 2 travers la nuit, recommengait 4 éprouver, au fond de son étre double, 
Vinquiétude des inexplicables ressouvenirs. (Sem. I, 1938-39). 

(b) Cependant le capitaine dit adieu 4 Jean et s’occupa de faire au plus vite 
embarquer sa cargaison. II n’était pas prudent de rester longtemps en riviére; 
les croiseurs pouvaient reparaitre, et il voulait partir le lendemain. Pour Jean, 
il se coucha sur l’herbe et dormit pour cuver son eau-de-vie. (Sem. I. 1939-40). 
Depuis qu’elle a quitté le lycée, tous les soucis du ménage sont retombés sur 
elle. Elle est devenue une remarquable maitresse de maison . . . Mania connait 
le tourment de sa sceur, dont le grand voeu secret est d’aller 4 Paris faire ses 
études de médecine. (Sem. I, 1940-41). 


(c 


— 


Procedure 


1. Three types of material were used for each group in order to get as many 
sounds as possible and to have them in various positions since what pre- 
cedes and follows clearly affects the pronunciation of a sound. 

. Similar errors were counted but once for each student. 

3. In order to avoid peculiarities of speech traceable to the instructor, as 

much as was feasible no instructor’s class was used twice. 

4. The correcting of the tests was largely the work of one examiner, who is 

in charge of instruction in French phonetics at the University, and thus 
a single standard was obtained. 

5. All results are in terms of percentage computed from total errors for a 

given sound and the number of times that sound occurred. 


dS 


Most Frequent Errors 


In the following tables the sounds are listed in the order of the frequency 
with which they were mispronounced. Under each symbol is the erroneous 
pronunciation, or pronunciations, with the percentage of those who mis- 
pronounced it. The number of cases tested is noted in parentheses. A ‘major 
error’ was arbitrarily set at around fifteen per cent. All error over twenty- 
five per cent would seem to be highly significant, and when the percentage 
is over fifty, it suggests that much hard work is necessary to eliminate it. 
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MAJOR ERRORS 





y i 
1. u: 80.52 (586) 1. 1: 21.70 (714) 





2. a: 15.96 (714) 





€ 
1. a, a, an, G, &, en (-atent): 58.31 (60) é 
2. e: 18.48 (714) 1. G, Gn, a: 17.87 (526) 





2. in, In, on: 17.30 (526) 
PY 


























1. e: 39.90 (714) q 

2. €: 35.84 (714) 1. w: 28.13 (526) 
Linking a 

1. s not linked: 26.57 (128) 1. a: 27.30 (714) 

2. ¢ not linked: 18.82 (526) 

3. pnot linked: 16.41 (128) Stress 

4. et before a vowel as et: 12.50 (128) 1. Incorrect: 25.48 (714) 
ce RY 

1. u ju: 21.67 (586) 1. 0: 19.18 (714) 

2. u: 20.64 (586) 

3. 2 for -eur: 16.49 (376) s 

4, e, je: 13.65 (586) 1. Intervocalic s as s: 

17.91 (586) 

é 

1. un, T: 38.28 (128) est 

2. un, &: 25.00 (128) 1. Pronounced s: 15.63 (128) 
a Mute k 

1. G: 35.70 (714) 1. Pronounced: 13.67 (256) 


2. en, em, en, em: 14.28 (714) 








wa 
) 1. a, a, 9, di, wa, 
1. u, ju: 30.71 (586) Wi, U, U, &, WE: 
2. U, ju: 13.65 (586) 13.60 (316) 








Minor Errors of Note 


These are errors of less frequent occurrence than those of the preceding 
table but no less grave and of interest to the somaneumed striving for perfec- 
tion. (See table on next page.) 


Linguistic Phenomena 


This division serves to indicate wherein English influence has been most 
marked in the pronunciation of French. It is perhaps the least complete 
part of the tabulation, for the great influence of cognates in inducing incor- 
rect pronunciation is necessarily limited to the few cases that occurred. 


EE aS 
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MINOR ERRORS 
e é 
1. a: 9.94 (714) 1. én: 9.38 (128) 
2. €: 8.82 (714) 2. an: 7.04 (128) 
3. e1: 5.46 (714) 
4. ©, er for -er: 5.32 (714) -ent 





Silent final consonants 
1. ¢ pronounced: 12.46 (714) 


1. Pronounced in verbal endings: 


9.77 (256) (variety of pron.) 


2. Silent in non-verbal ending: 


5.82 (120) (e.g. prudent) 








1. x pronounced as [z] in soixante: 13.28 


(60) 





1. 91, aj for -ewille: 10.55 (586) 





1. Inserted in longtemps: 9.99 (60) 








2. sas [s]: 9.10 (714) 

3. s as [z]: 7.98 (714) 
Linking 

1. x not linked: 8.09 (210) 

2. s wrongly linked: 6.44 (466) 

3. n not linked: 6.27 (526) 

4. et before a cons. as et: 5.89 (526) 
6 

1. G, am, an, a: 12.60 (714) 

2. On: 8.26 (714) 

3. am, um, om: 5.60 (714) 
é 


. en,en: 12.36 (526) 


2. én, zn: 11.79 (526) 


1. a: 9.94 (714) 





1. 9: 9.50 (526) 



































a g 
4. &: 9.38 (714) 1. Pronounced in longtemps: 9.16 (120) 
2. Inserted in -ble [bal]: 7.78 (714) 

3. 3: 5.46 (714) ¢g 
1. o: 9.04 (586) 

y 
1. 9, a, ce, U: 8.70 (586) l 
a §, 2: 6.82 (586) 1. As dark /: 7.84 (714) 

3. &, an, €: 5.69 (586) 
r 
€ 1. Omitted in r+o7: 7.59 (316) 
1. & for -aine: 7.66 (714) 
2. 2: 5.04 (714) i 
3. afor-er: 5.04 (714) 1. & for in before a vowel: 7.40 (270) 
4. er: 3.36 (714) 
a 





Pronounced final consonants 


z 


-te not pronounced: 11.39 (316) 
2. s not pronounced in tennis: 6.25 (128) 


1. 9, an: 5.60 (714) 








Failure to elide: 4.09 (586) 
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LINGUISTIC PHENOMENA 























Vowels weakened to mute e m 
1. a: 27.30 (714) 1. Pronounced in automne: 
2. ce: 16.49 (376) (-eur) 8.59 (128) 
3. i: 15.96 (714) 
4.e: 9.94 (714) ] 
5. y: 8.70 (586) 1. Pronounced dark /: 
6. G: 5.60 (714) (a,an) 7.84 (714) 
7. €: 5.04 (714) 
8.9: 2.94 (714) j 
9.0: 2.47 (526) 1. Inserted: 7.84 (714) 
10. g: 1.88 (586) 
£1. d: .84 (714) (an) e 
12. u:  .42 (714) 1. eI: 5.46 (714) 
2. x for -er: 3.12 (384) 
€ 
1. & for -aine (capitaine): 41.66 (60) 
The comments below are in the same order 
as the above phenomena. 
1. w: 28.13 (526) 








It is interesting to note the high percentage of vowels which were pro- 
nounced as mute e. This is not hard to account for in view of the tendency 
in American speech for all unstressed vowels to weaken to [a]: above abav 
naturally predisposes to ava for avant. However, this frequency of error 
shows that constant care to avoid such slurring of vowels, both stressed and 
unstressed, is imperative. 

The pronunciation kapité for capitaine is probably due to a failure to 
recognize that the final e causes denasalization, plus sub-conscious confusion 
with the English spelling, or association of € with masculine words and én 
with feminine ones: prochain, prochaine, etc. 

It is very natural that those who pronounce wu as [u] will say [wi] for [yi]. 
They have never learned to make the correct sound for [y]. 

A number of students said otam or otom for automne under the influence 
of English autumn. 

‘Dark |’ appears in a relatively small percentage of cases because it was 
noted only when it was especially offensive. In reality many more cases oc- 
curred. 

Yod [j] was inserted in a surprising number of instances: dju for deux, 
damju:r for demeurent, metsjé for médecin. This yod-glide indicates a lack 
of tenseness in articulation, a lack of precision in tongue position. 

Close e became at times e1 due to the American tendency to diphthongize 
this sound as we regularly do in words like /afe leit, etc. In the ending -er 
the final ry was pronounced @ /’américaine, slurring the preceding vowel to a, 
in a relatively small number of cases. 
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Distinction between Boys and Girls 
For this purpose the first-semester group of 384 students, equally di- 


vided between boys and girls, was considered sufficient. There is an approxi- 
mate ten per cent advantage in favor of the girls’ pronunciation. 


Distinction between First- and Third-semester Students 
(Based on Major Errors) 

Most surprising of all was the apparent lack of progress from the first 
to the third semester for there was a difference of less than one per cent 
in favor of the latter group. On the following individual sounds there was 
improvement or retrogression according to the chart: 
























































PROGRESS la 10a RETROGRESSION la 10a 
y ee) 
l.u 91.79 71.81 lie 38.01 42.12 : 
26 25.26 48.18 4 
oe é 
1. ju,u 29.68 15.45 | q : 
2. a (-eur) 22.65 3.33 1. w 19.14 36.66 1 
eS 27.35 3.02 ; 
é : 
é 1. G, dn, a 14.06 21.48 j 
1. €n, en 19.13 4.81 f 
2. en, en 25.00 .37 | Stress 10.93 42.42 5 
3. in, In, on 26.56 8.52 (Greater margin for ‘ 
error in 10a) | 
g 
1. j, ju 35.94 26.66 |i : 
2. U, ju 19.53 9.08 i. x 9.90 35.46 ; 
2.9 1.56 32.74 ¢ 
a 
1. a 12.76 6.67 |6 ; 
2. 9 36.98 16.07 1. G, am, an 7.82 17.57 } 
e 2 . 
ie 13.5 4.55 1. 0 7.81 32.41 ' 
2.2 12.76 6.67 i 
J { 
a 1. Inserted 5.47 10.61 i 
1. en, en 18.75 9.09 ; 
. 
o 1. Foren; occurredin 2.34 41.66 7 
1. 9 17.58 1.85 10a capitaine. 
Pronounced final cons. 13.28 3.33 








The above may indicate: 
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1. that more effort is given to teaching pronunciation in the first semester 
than in any other; 

2. that less time available in the third semester for efficient drill; 

3. that students reach their peak of relative proficiency at the beginning 
when there is considerably more novelty in making the necessary effort 
to pronounce a foreign tongue and that thereafter they allow themselves 
to become less accurate because they realize that the tests are not too 
difficult and that they can get a satisfactory mark with a minimum of 
effort. Third-semester students tend to read more glibly but with the 
carelessness to detail that speed tends to foster; 

4, that since about fifty per cent of our third-semester students have been 
trained elsewhere, there is the possibility that lack of uniformity in this 
training is not a negligible factor. 


Distinction between Upper- and Lower-group Students 


Those tested were all third-semester students and comprised a total 
of 330 students not quite equally divided. Upper-group (‘star’) students 
have an advantage of approximately twelve per cent over the Lower (‘non- 
star’). 


Validity of Results 


The results obtained, especially those in the tables, have certain restric- 
tions on their complete accuracy: 

1. Regional peculiarities of speech may play a considerable role; certainly, 
in different regions of the United States one would expect to find varia- 
tions in these percentages. 

2. Since error may be induced by the position a sound occupies in relation to 
what precedes and follows it, it is obvious that the passages cited give but 
a few of the infinite possibilities of sound combinations. Six different 
passages have been used in this testing but there would be a higher de- 
gree of accuracy with fifty different types of material in which a given 
sound never occurred twice in the same combination. 

3. Since French offers a variety of spellings for most of the sounds, it is 
likewise true that a large number of passages with all the possible spell- 
ings would give greater accuracy of result. 

4. When a sound has occurred in less than 100 cases its validity may well be 
questioned for it is possible that one class’s peculiarities might have pre- 
dominated sufficiently to give a considerable percentage of error. 


In general then, because of the difficulty of obtaining the perfect passage 
or passages which would meet all the above requirements, the results ob- 
tained are offered simply as observations which may be useful in 
indicating certain tendencies toward error in pronunciation of French 
against which teachers should be particularly on guard. 





The Problem of the Dictionary 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


(Author's summary.—Report of an investigation among publishers of foreign language texts 
about the possible suppression of end-vocabularies and the substitution of a generally accepted 
dictionary; the sponsorship of such dictionaries and the listing of those now available on the 
market; fundamental pedagogical questions involved.) 


HAVE been preparing a text book, one of those large ones with selections 

from over twenty different authors, and have barely emerged from the 
arduous task of compiling the vocabulary. It was a long job, involving how- 
ever the essentially simple process of selecting from memory or from a 
dictionary the appropriate term, an operation that any student reader of 
these texts possessing the dictionary could perform quite as well. The ques- 
tion naturally arose frequently in this time-wasting editorial performance: 
why shouldn’t students own a dictionary to use for a variety of texts 
printed without vocabularies, thus sparing editors a thankless job, pub- 
lishers a lot of paper, and themselves considerable expense? Obviously, I 
reasoned, foot-notes could still provide necessary aids to ease the difficulties 
of an author’s style. But the large heavy duty of compiling a mass of words 
would be eradicated to the advantage of everyone concerned. ; 

There is nothing novel or revolutionary in this idea. It has frequently 
occurred to teachers and publishers alike, as I have reason to know. Indeed, 
a generation ago it was the habit of students in some of our leading colleges 
to own foreign language dictionaries. But lack of organization, the preva- 
lence of laissez-faire, an easy pampering of students, and more serious, 
failure on the part of teachers themselves to think this problem through, 
have permitted this present wasteful system to sprout up all around us. We 
now take it for granted that each edited text must have its end vocabulary. 
If one appears without this apparatus, the publisher knows that it will be 
tacitly consigned to the very advanced student who is majoring in the 
foreign language in college. 

Our situation is like that of most large cities which have developed with- 
out urban planning. Narrow streets and crowding viewless walls have re- 
stricted freedom of movement, the comforting perspectives of sky, and the 
blowing of fresh breezes. It is expensive to rectify past errors of long stand- 
ing, as city commissioners well know. Similarly, conscientious teachers and 
publishers, long aware of the plight in which we find ourselves in this matter 
of vocabularies, may well wonder if there is any way out of our present pre- 
dicament. It is a disturbing thought that there are many among us who 
may not comprehend that we are in a predicament, for this matter of vo- 
cabulary is more basic than one of mere convenience; it involves funda* 
mental points of view in the educational process and a profound question 
of method in our language classes. 
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This article purports to be a preliminary report on a preliminary investi- 
gation. In any discussion of the question, the two partners in the technical 
features of the text book, the publisher and the teacher, would have to be 
consulted. The latter is the more numerous, of course, and, in truth, the 
more important half of this marriage of convenience. It therefore seemed 
easier to bring up the matter for consideration if I broached it first with 
the publishers. There was another reason for this procedure, and that is the 
hard-boiled indifference of the teacher to the questionnaire, the most likely 
instrument for an investigation of this sort. There are fewer of the breed 
known as publishers and they have not been so harassed presumably as the 
teacher by the mimeographed snoopers. 

For this reason 25 well-known publishers of French texts received a sheet 
containing six questions. These will be reprinted here with indications after 
each of the nature of the responses. A 50% return is acknowledged to be a 
satisfactory result on a questionnaire. Be it then stated to the credit of our 
publishers that 21 out of 25 responded promptly, frankly giving their re- 
actions to the matters brought up. It is appropriate here to state that the 
courtesy and co-operation of publishers with teachers is once more fully 
exemplified by this result. It is to be hoped that some day pedagogical 
organizations may designate an occasion at their meetings when our pub- 
lishers may be especially honored and assured that they are not considered 
as just sordid money-makers. Certainly their cooperative attitude with this 
investigation deserves all the recognition that I can give it. 

Question 1 was: Do you favor the present system of separate vocabularies in 
each text? Answers were: 12 yes, 7 no, 2 undecided. Additional comments 
will be very enlightening on the point of view of publishers who, after all, 
are trying with all their might to meet the demands of customers. To that 
extent these excerpts from some of their letters give information on the 
attitudes of teachers as well as publishers. Some affirmative and some nega- 
tive answers are here presented rather by accident, as the answers chosen 
for use are given because of their information and thought on the problem. 

Attyn Bacon: “In regard to the first question, experience has shown that separate vo- 
cabularies are necessary. When we originally published our (A IRA series of French plays, we 
issued them without vocabularies, but it was found necessary, because of the protests of 
teachers, to change our plan. Since we changed, there has been marked improvement in their 
sales,” 

Grnn: “When you ask if we favor the present system of separate vocabularies in each 
text I assume that you mean in a text to be published in the future. We could not, of course, 
make changes in those already issued. I do feel, however, that a great deal would be gained if 
publishers could be made to see the absurdity of duplicating vocabularies in all the elementary 
texts published. I know that a number of the publishers of language texts have this same 
feeling. We should certainly be willing to experiment in the planning suggested in question 3, 
that is, leaving out general vocabularies, and urging the use of a good moderate priced dic- 
tionary.” 

Harcourt Brace: “Our own feeling is that such a dictionary might be a worth while 
contribution to the college field above the level of the first two years of college French, but 
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that it would be extremely difficult to put it across for the high school or the earlier years of 
college. Many French texts are usable, and are being used, in both the high school and college 
fields, particularly on the elementary and intermediate levels. We should therefore wish to 
continue our present practice of including text vocabularies in such books.” 

D. C. Heatu: “Judging by our experience, teachers prefer a separate vocabulary for each 
text used in the first two years. Possibly they feel that the students at this level are not pre- 
pared to use dictionaries profitably, or perhaps they wish to avoid vocabulary thumbing, or 
the waste of time involved. Whatever the reason for their preference, the fact is that they seem 
to prefer a separate vocabulary with each text. In practically every instance when we have 
published texts with and without vocabulary, the text with vocabulary has crowded out the 
one without it. 

“The demand for a separate vocabulary does not apply, of course, to texts for advanced 
students. In such cases we provide footnotes. See, for instance, Representative Plays from the 
French Theatre of Today, by Harvitt. 

“In the light of our experience, we do not favor any departure from this practice.” 

HovucxtTon Mirruin: “Although the college department recognizes that there is a certain 
amount of waste motion in preparing separate vocabularies for each text published in a foreign 
language, we do not believe that the elimination of these vocabularies and the substitution of 
a separate dictionary is a feasible solution to the problem.” 

Loncmans GREEN: “As a measure of economy we would favor the issue of modern lan- 
guage texts generally without the customary vocabulary at the end of the text, except in 
beginning texts where, we believe, the inclusion of a vocabulary at the end of the book eases 
the learning procedure for the student. A beginning student would probably have additional 
difficulties in consulting one of the regular foreign language-English dictionaries, which are 
usually intended for maturer students.” 

Opyssey Press: ‘We have included in each one of the foreign language reading texts we 
have published a separate reading vocabulary, not because we favor the system but because 
we believe that a separate vocabulary is demanded by most teachers. I myself have frequently 
heard teachers say that the general dictionary does not point out the special meaning of a 
word which the author of the reading text had in mind. The separate vocabularies in each 
reading text are supposed to give the student such needed guidance and to give him convenient 
reference for just the words presented by a particular text. I believe that the demand for a 
separate vocabulary in each reading text remains strong and widespread.” 

MERRILL: “But I thought that you yourself might be interested in knowing that we tried 
an experiment in the publication of our first “Le francais et la France” book, when we pub- 
lished the first printing of Premier Cours of this series with a French-English vocabulary, but 
no English-French vocabulary. 

“Tt didn’t work! Schools did not respond, except by a flood of protest, and we now have the 
regulation English-French, French-English vocabularies. Of course, if I were you, I would say 
right away that this disturbance would not exist if books were published after an inexpensive 
dictionary was made available .. . but then we are not arguing this; I am just telling what 
has been our experience.” 

SILVER Burpett: “The first problem, it occurs to me, is whether or not you could include 
vocabularies which would provide an adequate coverage of material included in second year 
courses. I think it might be relatively simple to prepare a vocabulary which could cover the 
content commonly included in first year texts, but it seems to me much more difficult to cover 
the content of second year texts.” 


It is permissible to conclude that a third of our publishers are in favor 
of a change in our present uneconomic system and that more of them con- 
tinue it merely because their experience has taught them that teachers 
favor it. Of course, this last is subject to further enquiry. It may be that a 
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numerical majority of teachers may favor end-vocabularies for convenience 
rather than on a sound reasoned basis of method. The matter deserves dis- 
cussion, especially as there probably exists an intelligent energetic minority 
willing to sacrifice immediate comfort if it can be shown, for example, that 
students equipped with dictionaries offer better prospects for after school 
independent reading. If it is declared by groups of teachers that the plain- 
text editions are more productive of good in the end, there can be no doubt 
that publishers would cooperate, for their convictions are shaped largely by 
those to whom they sell. 

This leads us to the second question: Js there any modification of this 
system which you would prefer to use, preserving, however, the main feature of a 
separate vocabulary for each text issued? The answers here are naturally re- 
lated to the answers in the first question. No tabulation is involved. How- 
ever, some excerpts will show more clearly what our publishers think of the 
difficulties of changing: 


ALtyn Bacon: “In regard to question 2, it is impossible to make any modification of this 
system which would be satisfactory. There is no definite point in any of the established lists 
where pupils can be held to knowledge of a certain group of words. Even such common things 
as articles and pronouns must be included.” 

Crorts: “Our own policy is to use complete vocabularies only with readers for the be- 
ginning courses. For more advanced readers we usually omit the more common words on the 
basis of one of the standard vocabularies.” 

FARRAR RINEHART: “Can you suggest any modification? We are open to suggestions.” 

Henry Ho tt: “You will remember that we published in 1939 Professor Tharp’s revision 
of the ‘Basic French Vocabulary’ which in its original form had been approved by the American 
Association of Teachers of French as a minimum vocabulary list for the work of the first two 
years. In publishing this reference work with Professor Tharp we had in mind a very definite 
plan which we might follow in succeeding publications which were designed primarily for high 
school classes. With such texts we had hoped to be able to use the plates of the Tharp vocabu- 
sary without change. It was our intention, of course, to supply special chapter, or section, vo- 
cabularies in which there would be included all words outside of the Tharp list. We had even 
visualized the possibility of using the ‘Basic French Vocabulary’ in conjunction with a series 
of readers in which no end vocabulary would be supplied. 

You can gather from the above that we heartily approve of making use of a specific well 
established vocabulary in connection with a whole series of reading texts. There is one para- 
mount objection which one would face in a procedure of the sort, namely, that teachers would 
object to the purchase of two separate texts even though one of them might be used con- 
tinuously thereafter.” 

MAcMILLAN: “We can think of no modification of the present system that would be 
workable—either texts should have vocabularies or they should not.” 

OpyssEy Press: ‘There may be some desirable modifications of this method of presenting 
reading text vocabulary, but most of them that I have seen are in reality additions to the 
vocabulary equipment rather than reductions of it. Actually, vocabulary lists on the reading 
pages are more expensive to handle as typesetting jobs than is the general vocabulary in the 
back of the book. Most of the books I have seen that contain vocabulary aids on the reading 
pages contain also a general vocabulary at the end. I think this whole question is one that 
should be answered by the teaching profession. I feel sure that the publishers would be glad 
to follow any reasonable plan that would be educationally effective and also more economical 
than the present system.” 
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PRENTICE-HALL: “I think your questionnaire should be directed to professors. Publishers 
manufacture what the professors desire.” 

SrtvER Burpett: “I am not sure that schools would prefer to use vocabularies in a 
separate dictionary. It is not only the idea of added cost to the school or the student, but the 
idea of convenience and economy of time. As a practical matter, it would be a long time before 
you could establish a general practice of omitting vocabularies from the texts, since this could 
reasonably apply only to new publications. If it were feasible at all to undertake such an enter- 
prise, I should certainly think that there would have to be separate dictionaries for each 
foreign language. I am not sure whether or not we might be interested in sponsoring publica- 
tions of this type. That, of course, depends on the answers to a great many rather specific 
questions. 


The justifiable conclusion here is that publishers are aware of the pos- 
sibilities of word lists already available in different languages and that at 
least one is already toying with the scheme of building an elementary series 
of readers about such a list. This practical solution is luminous with good 
sense but it will involve co-operation among publishers themselves, even if 
teachers declare it a desirable procedure. It would be strange indeed if modi- 
fication of our present clumsy and expensive vocabulary method actually 
began in the elementary texts, and finally led to the dictionary habit for 
students using more advanced texts. The real battle ground where the 
struggle for innovation of this type may prove obstinate and arduous is 
likely to be in second and third year texts, and it is exactly at this stage of 
learning that the right habits acquired by the student do inevitably guide 
his decisions concerning the continuance or dropping of the language. We 
have been rather prone to blame school superintendents and educationists 
for compressing our language work into the coffin-like two years. This is for 
us a convenient device for emerging pure and victimized, but it is perhaps 
a supine corpse-like attitude. The real question is: what can we teachers do 
to inspire our students to insist on further study of a foreign language? In 
that effort at real teaching lies our ultimate success, as well as the vindica- 
tion of our subject. Perhaps the dictionary habit with its consequent reach 
over a multitude of cheap texts may be one of the means to overcome our 
present two-year demise. 

Incidentally, strictly entre paranthése, I bring up the related matter of 
the student with the interlinear psychosis. We teachers know from sad ex- 
perience with used books how many bear the pencilled marks of transfer of 
definitions from end vocabularies to the emergency places in the text. Would 
the obligatory use of a general dictionary produce any desirable change in 
this limp and slovenly practice? Is there a solution along this line of thought 
for the most vexing and expensive problem publishers have, the invasion of 
the second-hand texts filled with fifth column annotations? The whole prob- 
lem and the solutions in various years of language study can be only sug- 
gested here, with the added shaking of the finger at teachers as a warning 
that this point involves almost everything in aims and methods. The writer 
is experimenting with some plain texts and hopes to report his results in 
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time. But it would be most helpful if other teachers joined in this investiga- 
tion, kept strict account of results, and reported them eventually where 
others might benefit. 

The third question read: “Would you consider suppressing all general 
vocabularies in your texts, keeping however, copious footnotes and other aids, if 
a good moderately priced dictionary could be widely introduced?’ Many of the 
publishers pointed out that the answers to the first two questions covered 
the third. Those who wanted to keep end vocabularies in their first and 
second year texts were not in a favor of such a dict’onary as described above. 
The others were not sure that the dictionary could be moderately priced if 
it had to be large enough to cover all special meanings of words. A few of the 
answers quoted will convey the general tone of the reaction to this corollary 
question: 


APPLETON-CENTURY: “Not in first and second-year books.” 

Crorts: “Yes, although we are not sure that any moderately priced dictionary will be 
large enough to include all special meanings.” 

Tuomas Y. CROWELL: “It certainly does seem quite wasteful to prepare, compose, and 
print a special vocabulary for every book. If a compact, inexpensive dictionary for each lan- 
guage could be produced, it should certainly be worth very serious consideration.” 

DryDEN Press: “It seems to me that if it were possible to publish a really satisfactory 
dictionary at about $1.50, the modern language textbooks might well be published without 
vocabularies; but I don’t see how a really satisfactory dictionary could be produced at this 
price. Were it to appear, we would welcome it, provided that some sort of agreement would 
be written among all publishers of college language books.” 

FARRAR RINEHART: “Yes.” 

Ginn: “Yes.” 

GtosBE Book: “No.” 

Harper: “No.” 

Hovucuton MirrFiin: “No.” “Maybe O.K. for college, but not for H. S.” 

LoncMANS GREEN: “Yes, with the exception noted in our answer to question one.” 

Macmitian: “If we had a good, moderately priced dictionary for each of the four lan- 
guages under consideration we would consider suppressing all general vocabularies in our 
texts. Incidentally, we could not produce a good dictionary in a foreign language for $1.50, 
and we doubt if any other first class publisher could.” 

Opyssry Press: “One half of the question asked here is answered as well as I can answer 
it in the two paragraphs written just above. The rest of your question relates to the introduc- 
tion of a good and moderately priced dictionary. A dictionary having both of the qualities 
mentioned would always have good sale. Of course, it would not be as widely purchased 
without the complete abolition of reading text vocabularies as it would be if all or most of the 
reading texts available had no vocabularies in them. At the same time, a really good dictionary, 
if one could be produced to sell retail at $1.50, ought to be worth publishing and ought to be 
profitable.” 

ScRIBNER: “No.” 


In the main the conclusion is legitimate that if a moderately priced 
dictionary were available, and the teachers of foreign languages were co- 
operative in the enterprise of using plain-texts, publishers would heave a 
sigh of relief at being able to dispense with the needless and expensive set- 
ting-up of vocabulary pages. Books already printed with this apparatus 
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would presumably continue to appear in their present format, especially 
those in which the vocabulary bears the extra burden of explanatory matter 
for proper names. Eventually, new editions of these texts might omit vo- 
cabularies and use an end list of proper names. Entirely new texts would 
have footnotes and exercises but depend on a general separate dictionary 
for word definitions. Even the publishers who give a categorical “no” in 
answering this question refer to the situation as it is at present, with costly 
plates all set up for successive printings of the same text. This of course is 
the predicament of the city already beset with hardened arteries. A problem 
of clearance is here involved which no hasty act can sensibly solve. But 
time will produce the answer as the older texts are used up, and new ones 
come in. There is nothing in the situation which reasonable good will cannot 
smooth, particularly if a large enough group of teachers become convinced 
that it has been a mistake to discard the separate general dictionary in 
favor of the expensive separate vocabularies. It is really more of a peda- 
gogical problem than a publishing one. And this leads us directly to the crux 
of the matter, the composition and printing of a good low-priced dictionary 
definitely planned for the purpose of aiding students to read the current 
texts in foreign languages. 

The remaining three questions addressed to publishers are so closely 
related that no attempt will be made to treat them separately. In many 
cases, the publishers themselves considered them as a unit and answered 
them in juncture. The questions were: 


(4) Would you favor the composition of such a dictionary for French, another 
for Spanish, another for German and another for Italian, to be accomp- 
lished under the auspices of one of the language associations, 1.e., the 
American Association of Teachers of French, American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, American Association of Teachers of German, and 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 

(5) If a dictionary would be published under such professional auspices, com- 
prising a foreign language-English vocabulary, thorough-going and reliable, 
which might sell for $1.50, would you consider sponsoring such publication? 

(6) If such a dictionary were published, under any auspices whatsoever, per- 
haps independently or sponsored by a group of publishers, would you be 
willing to include such a book in your list of announcements of new books, 
since your name might appear as one of the sponsors of such an undertak- 
ing? 

The answers that follow are very revealing and worth pondering by 
teachers. We present a good many of them so that every thought indicated 
can be considered in its bearing on the general problem of either using the 
dictionaries now available or bestirring ourselves through our language 
organizations and creating an instrument worthy of this important innova- 
tion in method, should it meet with general favor after mature reflection. 
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Attyn Bacon: “In regard to the fourth, fifth, and sixth, we do not favor the compilation 
of more dictionaries, as there are now available excellent and reasonably priced dictionaries for 
practically all the languages commonly taught. These associations of modern language teachers 
would simply cull out from established dictionaries the words which they think should be 
included, and no amount of research and no volume of questionnaires could make sure that 
the culled lists were adequate. As for sponsoring such a dictionary, we sponsor only books 
which we publish ourselves, and we should not care to publish a dictionary so compiled.” 

APPLETON CENTuRY: (4) “There is a dilemma here. A big book including all common 
idioms would command a high price. A small book omitting idioms would not be satisfactory. 
In the single-text vocabulary the relatively small number of words permits inclusion of all 
idiomatic usages called for.” (5) “Doubtful owing to large investment and possible restriction 
of paper.” (6) “Doubt we could do so in fairness to authors of dictionaries now on our list.” 

Crorts: “As I have indicated, we would be interested in sponsoring the publication of a 
set of foreign language dictionaries, with the exception of one in Italian, for which it is my 
impression that the present demand is not sufficient. On the other hand, I have made some 
investigations of the costs of manufacturing dictionaries, and am inclined to believe that, with 
the possible exception of Spanish, the manufacturing costs of such books in this country would 
not permit of the production of satisfactory books to sell at $1.50. I know that under normal 
conditions these costs would be much lower if the books were printed in the countries where the 
languages are spoken. In excepting Spanish, it is also my impression that there are reasonably 
satisfactory French and German dictionaries at this price. 

“T have two suggestions which might make it practicable to produce a new set of diction- 
aries for the three foreign languages which are most widely studied. These would involve 
official sponsorship of the books by the various language associations you mention. Then, the 
editorial work would be done by committees of these associations. If subsidies could be ob- 
tained from some foundation to pay the costs of the editorial work, this assistance would give 
some assurance to any publisher. In other words, I fear it will be difficult enough for the pub- 
lisher to assume all manufacturing costs, and at the same time pay for the necessary editorial 
work.” 

DryvEN Press: “We believe that such a dictionary should be published under the auspices 
of an association and not by any single publisher.” 

FARRAR Rinewart: (4) “Yes.” (5) “Yes, we would consider it.” (6) “Yes.” 

Ginn: “I should think such a dictionary—and it should be small, possibly made to sell 
for a dollar—could be developed by the various language groups. The marketing of these dic- 
tionaries might present some difficulties but it occurs to me that they might be published 
under the imprint of the association in question, and distribution might be undertaken through 
several of the language houses. The technical and financial questions involved would have to 
be discussed jointly, I think. It might be simpler, of course, to have these published by some 
one house, but I can see the difficulties involved in such a course. In any case, I shall be 
interested in hearing further concerning such a plan.” 

GLosE Book: (4) “Yes.” (5) “Yes.” (6) “Yes.” 

Harcourt Brace: “Naturally, we shall be extremely interested in such a publication, 
should the A.A.T.F. decide to go ahead with the project.” 

Harper: (4) “No.” (5) “No.” (6) “No.” 

D. C. Heatu: “For advanced students there are already excellent dictionaries in the 
market, available at reasonable prices, as textbook prices go. While we are always open to 
conviction, we do not feel that there is any urgent need for providing relief in this matter. If 
we have to save paper, we shall save it much better by limiting our publication to essential 
books and not by dropping features which have proved their worth.” 

Henry Hott: “Looking at the matter realistically, I do not feel that you will ever have 
a sufficiently large percentage of the instructors of French in this country agree upon one 
dictionary which would be used as the vade mecum for all students. A number of questions 
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would arise: What dictionary would you select? Who would prepare it? Would it be limited 
to a specific level of instruction as is Professor Tharp’s list? etc. 

‘Believe me, we are as always only too willing to cooperate in any possible way with the 
A.A.T.F., particularly in a plan which might prove beneficial to the study of the language. 
We would be glad to entertain, and I am sure Professor Tharp’s feeling would coincide with 
our own, a suggestion that we make available at the lowest possible cost and even on what 
would be to us a non-profit basis, the ‘Basic French Vocabulary,’ for such a purpose. 

‘You will appreciate the reasons why I have touched only on the subject of French to this 
point. My feelings would be the same in regard to the use of the basic vocabulary list prepared 
by the A.A.T.G. (Crofts) and the Spanish list prepared by Professor Keniston (D. C. Heath). 
Three definitive lists are immediately available for the three different languages and it would 
seem to me that should you find considerable interest in the plan which you have outlined, 
that arrangements for the greatly increased use of all the available materials might easily be 
made, provided that some such non-profit arrangement as I have suggested above could be 
worked out.” 

HovucxtTon Mirrir: “Although we do not favor the suppression of all general vocabu- 
laries in our texts, we should be glad to consider the publication of foreign language-English 
dictionaries, whatever may be the position of other publishers for or against the elimination 
of separate vocabularies in the texts.” 

Lonomans GREEN: (4) “Yes.” (5) “No.” (6) “Since we should not sponsor such an under- 
taking, we could not include the book in our list of announcements, but we should be glad to 
recommend the dictionary in our general correspondence wherever the need for such a dic- 
tionary should be indicated.” 

Macmitian: (4) “We would not favor the composition of foreign language dictionaries 
by the various language associations for the simple reason that such dictionaries would have 
to be published by somebody. Being published by somebody every other publisher would seek 
to nullify the advantage of that somebody by putting vocabularies in his texts.” (5) ‘“The only 
conditions under which we should be willing to sponsor publication of such dictionaries as you 
propose would be on the basis of some sort of an agreement that all teacher members of the 
various language associations would require students in their classes to purchase them.” 

OpyssEy Press: (4) “The auspices you have suggested for the preparation of dictionaries 
in the four modern foreign languages should greatly increase interest in them on the part of 
American teachers and inspire confidence.” (5) ‘It greatly depends upon what you mean by 
‘sponsoring such a publication.’ We are in no position at this time to undertake the investment 
required to publish a foreign language dictionary, be it ever so good. What resources we have 
for investing in the plates of new books we would much prefer to invest in a variety of books 
rather than in such dictionaries as you have suggested.”’ (6) “If these dictionaries were pub- 
lished under non-commercial or nearly self-supporting auspices, we would be very glad indeed 
to help promote their sale. If, on the other hand, they were published by one of the regular 
book publishers, we would naturally be unable to contribute much if anything to their pro- 
motion.” 

PRENTICE-HALL: (5) “Not at this price—too low.” (6) ‘“Doubtful.” 

ScriBNER: (4) “No.” (5) “No.” (6) “No.” 





Some may seriously question whether we actually need to fabricate new 
dictionaries. Italian does not appear to be a pressing problem. There seems 
to be agreement that Spanish has no available cheap dictionary although 
Oliver in his Modern Language Teacher's Handbook (Heath, 1935) lists two 
that might be serviceable, the Jaschke Altemus (Philadelphia) and the 
Salva-Webster-Gomez (Laidlow, New York). From the catalogues of pub- 
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Appleton-Century: Spanish (Cuyas-Llano) 
Crofts: French (Chaffurin) 
German (Minimum Standard Vocabulary) 
German (Sprach-Brockhaus) 
Heath: French (Baker) 
French (Graded Word & Idiom Book, Landry) 
German (Breul) 
German (Standard Vocabulary, 2000 words) 
German (Basic Vocabulary) 
Spanish (Pequefio Larousse) 
Spanish (Pequefio Vocabulario) 
Spanish (Standard List, Keniston) 
Hinds, Hayden, Eldredge: French (International Phonetic) 
Holt: French (Bellows) 
French (Edgren-Burnet) 
French (Gasc Little Gem) 
French (Gasc) 
French (Tharp Basic Vocabulary) 
German (Bellows) 
German (Bierwirth, Frequent Words) 
Italian (Edgren) 
Macmillan: French (James-Molé) 
French (Kittridge) 
German (James) 
Italian (Hoare) 
Italian (James-Grassi) 
McKay: French-German-Spanish-Italian 
(Handy) 
(Hugo) 
(McLaughlin) 
Oxford: French (Concise) 
French (Word Book) 
German (1000 words) 
Spanish (Words and Idioms) 
Scribners: French (Kittridge) 
Zinno: Italian (Piccolo Vocabulario) 


If any one of the books listed above were to be judged adequate for gen- 
eral or specific purposes, teachers would have to agree first on its wide intro- 
duction, a process hampered by the difficulty of satisfying every one, and 
also by the competitive situation among publishers themselves. It may 
therefore seem wiser for the official language organizations to designate a 
fact finding committee to give an appraisal of the books now available and 
to make recommendations accordingly, possibly resulting in the enterprise 
of composing a student dictionary for the purposes we teachers wish to ac- 
complish in our courses and afterwards. The ideal would seem to be a book 
adequate for the general run of literary class texts, yet good enough to re- 
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lishers I have extracted at least a partial list which will show what books 
in the main are now available. 
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main with-the student in post-school years so that he may be egged on to 
pursue independent reading. Heath, Holt, Scribner’s in their Students Li- 
brary, have available a large number of great texts without vocabulary. 
Crofts with its Classiques Larousse opens the whole vista of French Litera- 
ture through four centuries at 20 cents per book, paper bound. By giving 
the student the one instrument he must have for his private exploration, 
we may accomplish the miracle in which we seem to fail at present. Re- 
thinking our methods and the format of our texts in second year reading 
might prolong our influence and cure to some extent the sad finality with 
which end-vocabulary texts are sold by their owners and language study 
consigned to oblivion. 

In an article of this sort, built up on an investigation of experienced 
opinions and their copious quotation in serried mass, the quoter may be 
pardoned if he uses the method of citation once more to drive home the 
point of a duty to be performed, of a job that lies ahead which requires our 
energies. It is to Mr. Earl E. Welch, of Silver Burdett to whom belongs the 
final word. In his answer to the questionnaire, he adds this significant para- 
graph: 

“T hope it is not at all out of order to suggest that I think the time is ripe for someone 
to make an entirely new approach to this matter of teaching foreign languages. I am afraid 
that we shall have to admit that the teaching of foreign languages in our schools, and even in 
our colleges, has not been markedly successful, and perhaps an entirely new approach is re- 
quired. I hope you will not ask me just what this new approach should be, because I am not 
sure I know, but certainly we should have been able to do a better job than has been done in the 
teaching of foreign languages with the time which has been utilized. I have no doubt that the 


leaders in the various foreign language fields are those from whom better programs may be 
expected.” 


A bon entendeur, salut. Or, in our lingo, a word to the wise is sufficient. 
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Correspondence 





To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal :— 


At a meeting of junior high school teachers in Washington, D. C.,Octo- 
ber 20, Mr. W. G. Carr, secretary of the Policy Forming Committee of the 
National Education Association, made the following statements. 

He does not approve of the effort to build up the numbers of students in 
the classes of foreign languages. He would discontinue the study of Latin. 
He implied that the study of all foreign language could be discontinued; 
that we teach a few to speak the language, those who might have need of a 
language. He added that he did not know whether Latin was taught in the 
junior high schools of the District of Columbia. Apparently he has never 
visited a class of modern language in the District of Columbia. 

The executive secretary of the National Education Association does not 
hold the same opinion as Mr. Carr concerning language study, as quoted in 
the February, 1942, issue of Hispania. 

“The officers and members of the National Education Association ex- 
tend greetings and best wishes to the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish as you celebrate this year the twenty-fifth anniversary of your fine 
quarterly journal, Hispania. 

“Modern communication and transportation facilities are bringing the 
nations of the world so closely together that all of us in the United States of 
America, if we are to render our greatest service to our country and to the 
world, must become proficient in one or more languages in addition to our 
own. Western hemispheric solidarity makes it highly desirable that many 
of us prepare ourselves to understand and speak the language of our fine 
neighbors and friends to the South.” 

It is imperative that all language teachers know the opinions of the 
personnel of the executives of the National Education Association—men 
whose salaries are paid by the teachers of the United States of America. 

Should not the administrators and curriculum makers share some of the 
blame if language mastery is not achieved, since they are the ones who do 
not permit of an adequate language program of five or six years? 


Very truly yours, 


CATHARINE A. GARDINER 
Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 











Notes and News 








NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Tue Third Annual State Conference on Inter-American Relations in commemoration of the 
450th anniversary of the Discovery of the Americas (1492-1942) was held under the auspices 
of the New Jersey State Teachers College in Jersey City on Tuesday, October 27, 1942. 
A summary of the program follows. 


Morninc SESSION 
10:45 a.m. 


Opening of Third Annual State Conference 
Professor Ferdinand M. Labastille, Head of Department, Latin American 
Languages and History 


National Anthems 
United States and Mexico 
Miss Alice Dolan 


Greeting 
Dr. Chris C. Rossey, President N. J. State Teachers College, Jersey City 


Address 
Dr. Dana Gardner Munro, Professor of Public Affairs, Princeton University, Former Chief, 
Division of Latin American Affairs,—U. S. Department of State, Former Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Haiti. 





12 to 6 p.m.—College Library 
Exhibit of Latin American Arts and Crafts, also, Exhibit from U. S. Office of 
Education, “Our Neighbor Republics” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
3:30 P.M. 


“Under the Southern Stars’ 
A Latin American Pageant by Irma Labastille, Latin American Consultant, 
U. S. Demonstration Center Project 
College Orchestra—College Chorus—Choral Speaking Ensemble 
Cast of 150 Students and Pupils in authentic costumes 


5:00 p.m. 


Informal Round Table Discussion 
“Introducing Latin America in Our Schools, Clubs, Communities” 
Chairman: Miss Emma S. Daggett, Supervisor of Fine Arts, Kearney Public Schools. 
Co-chairmen: Mrs. James Murphy, President Women’s Auxiliary, Hudson County Medical 
Society, Mrs. Richard Hunke, President Evening Women’s Club, Jersey City. 


Cooperating organizations and Presidents: College Parent Teachers Association, Mrs. Helen 
Robbins; County Parent Teachers Association, Mrs. C. C. Dixon; Jersey City Women’s 
Club, Mrs. E. W. Spoerl; Junior Service League, Miss Margaret Maddocks; Council of Social 
Agencies, Mrs. J. Albert Dear, Jr.; Medical Center School of Nursing, Miss Jessie Murdock; 
National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. I. L. Gordon; Y.W.C.A., Mrs. J. Morgan Hollo- 
way; College Club of Jersey City, Mrs. Paul Bogatko; International Institute, Mrs. Edward 
A. Jones; New Jersey Federation Women’s Clubs, Mrs. E. L. Tink, Music Division; Zonta 
Club, Mrs. Frederick Abbott. 


Committee on Arrangements: Professor Ferdinand Labastille, Chairman, Mme. Irma Labas- 
tille, Pageant Director, Dean Emma Pierce, Consultant, Dr. Thurber Madison, Choral 
Director, Professor Myrtle Carnes, Choral Speaking; Professor Clarice Evans, Art; Miss 
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Elsie Maybee, Fourth and Fifth Grades; Miss Norman Barnaba, Orchestra; Miss Helen 
Lieb, Accompanist; Miss Shirley Siman, Dancing; Miss Valentine Davila, Costumes; Miss 
Viva Morgan, Properties; Miss Josephine Vigneri, Properties. 


The New Jersey State Teachers College at Jersey City has been designated the Inter- 
American Demonstration Center for the State of New Jersey by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The Center offers to schools, clubs, and communities its assistance and guidance in the field of 
Latin American studies. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE WAR EFFORT 


A Statement of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director 


Ir 1s quite obvious that the efficient conduct of the war necessitates a number of linguists for 
the various services, the Army, Navy, Aviation, Ordnance, Intelligence, etc. 

This is a global war and our armed forces are cailed to fight in many parts of the world; 
they will need men speaking the language of the country in which they happen to be fighting. 
At present the United States forces are in the Pacific in places such as New Caledonia, Hebrides 
and also in Madagascar and North Africa. Landings will probably take place in several 
European countries. 

A modern foreign language is a very valuable tool to all the men in the armed forces when 
on foreign soil. It enables them to make more satisfactory adjustments to the surroundings 
and minimize the friction in contacts with foreign people. It increases also their usefulness in 
the war effort. A knowledge of the foreign vocabulary for aviation, tanks, trucks, etc., is of 
great value. The ability to read signs and directions is obviously needed. 

The need for linguists will be even greater in the post-war period when various delegations 
and commissions will arrange for peace and will help in reconstructing the world. 

The United States cannot remain any longer aloof from world contacts. The whole world 
is affected by events occurring in any part of the globe. The United States being the most 
powerful, the richest nation in the world, will take the position of leadership in world affairs 
and will need linguists and an internationally-minded citizenry. 

The new mode of transportation, aviation, has made every nation our neighbor. Travel 
is going to be swift and therefore inexpensive and in order to be both pleasant and profitable 
travel requires the ability to speak at least a second language. Like in Europe, languages will 
become a necessary tool for professions, commerce, science and travel. 


A NOTE FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


We are informed that our armed forces in England and Northern Ireland are now being 
given systematic instruction in French. This is a very significant step, and may point the way 
to the rehabilitation of that language in our schools, too. 

















Reviews 





FRASER, W. H., Squarr, J., and PARKER, CLIFFORD S. Revised Elementary 
French Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. 
Price, $1.80. 

It will be refreshing to all teachers of French to see this traditional text, long a favorite 
for its breadth and thoroughness, infused with a new and direct vitality. The Revised Fraser, 
Squair, and Parker Elementary French Grammar retains the best features of the 190i edition 
and subsequent revisions, while taking cognizance of the modern tendency to trim vocabulary 
according to high frequency word tests. 

Sound and succinct, it is more concerned with illustrating basic rules than with parading 
arbitrary definitions. Conjugations are adequately presented with no overemphasis of excep- 
tions, although the more common irregular verbs receive full treatment. In the appendix there 
is a cogent discussion of pronunciation, phonetic symbols, elision, liaison, punctuation, ortho- 
graphic signs, syllabication, and stress. 

Dubious to some may be the editors’ claim that their use of cognates will give the student 
“an encouraging sense of accomplishment.” Though such simplification may be attractive and 
arresting to the eye, too pronounced an emphasis on similarities between French and English 
words may only leave the student baffled when he comes to such misleading cognates as 
assister, demander, sympathique, magasin, allure, etc. The student will probably derive greater 
profit from hearing the French pronunciation of the word orange than from having his attention 
called to its orthographic kinship with the English noun. He may even resent being treated 
as a kindergarten guinea pig. A book as fundamental as this can waive the insubstantial lure 
of some modern spoon-feeding reading texts, which by synthetic and emasculated distortions 
pretend to present French authors in “readable” form. 

Happily there are here few time-wasting true-and-false questions. Ample space is given 
to exercises to be translated from English into French. The vocabulary and idioms are well 
chosen. The sentences have all the flavor of modernity. Special praise should be accorded the 
editors for their discriminating choice of photographic illustrations. Historical landmarks, 
bustling boulevardiers, air-views of Paris, garden scenes of the Luxembourg and Bois de 
Boulogne are truly a recreative stimulant of the student’s interest. 

Carefully printed, developing systematically through forty concise, analytical lessons, a 
superb specimen of compactness and comprehensive scope, this text will deservedly find its 
way into many American classrooms where the study of the French tongue is still approached 
with the conscientious reverence befitting a culture of lasting dignity and charm. 


CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


De Crisenoy, M., Perdu en Mer. Edited by B. Helliwell. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. Paper. 1942. Price, $0.30. 
G.-ToupouzeE, GreorcEs. Le secret de l’Ile d’Acier. Edited by Annie Owen. 

New York: Oxford University Press. Paper. 1942. Price, $0.30. 

These two booklets belong to the series of Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts. This 
series is divided into four grades and the first volume above represents Grade III and the 
second volume Grade IV. The little books are divided into short chapters of two or three pages 
each. At the close of the story are found questions in English, six to eight in number, based on 
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the contents of each chapter. A French-English vocabulary follows the questions. The material 
for these stories has been obtained, according to the foreword, mainly from French children’s 
magazines, adventure stories, and the like. The vocabulary has been simplified and should 
cause little difficulty. 

Perdu en Mer deals with the adventures of Stéfane, a young boy of fifteen, son of an 
American who had made his fortune in Japan but who had subsequently returned to his native 
land. The boy en route from Tokyo to America to rejoin his father disappears from the steamer 
during a fire at sea and is rescued by the crew of a sailing-boat. He finds himself involved in 
the mysteries of a treasure hunt and has some hair-raising adventures before reaching home. 
This story is short, as it contains only forty-four pages. The events are so condensed that one 
gets the impression of reading a synopsis or résumé. 

Le Secret de L’Ile D’ Acier recounts the story of a young French actress in Hollywood who 
has become the prey of a gangster and his “mob.” When the gangster is slain in a struggle 
with the actress his wife assumes leadership of the gang and plots revenge on the actress. The 
latter, escaping to her native land by plane, stops in mid-Atlantic at the J/e Pasteur, a floating 
airplane dock, commanded by her childhood sweetheart. The Ile Pasteur is captured by the 
widow and her gang and a horrible revenge is planned for the actress. Much like the ending of 
a Hollywood movie the story reaches a happy conclusion through the timely help of a friendly 
maid and the fortunate arrival of a French submarine and an American destroyer, summoned 
by wireless. 

If there is any literary merit in these stories, it is quite accidental. They are exciting, and 
that is probably enough. 

Burt BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Donpo, MAtHuRIN, Modern French Course. Revised edition. Boston: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $1.92. 


This is the revised edition of Dondo’s well-known Modern French Course. It offers the 
material for a fine basic course in the language. It should be a good college text and quite suit- 
able for advanced students in high school. It is more complete than most of the texts adapted 
for the use of high school students. 

The organization of Modern French Course is good. The book is divided into fifteen units, 
each consisting of five lessons. The lessons are composed of a lecture, vocabulary with phonetic 
pronunciations, well illustrated grammatical elements, and a variety of devoirs including one 
of translation and one of proverbs and idiomatic phrases to be learned. Each unit, except the 
first, is followed by a comprehensive revision and a conversation based on an excellent pictorial 
chart. There are ten cultural lectures touching on French customs, history, literature, art, 
music, etc. A song with words and music closes each unit. The first unit, which is devoted to 
a rather extensive treatment of pronunciation, is followed by seven pages of classroom ex- 
pressions. The book is attractively bound in a color very pleasing to the eye. The vocabulary 
is practical, extensive, and complete. The conversations are a valuable aid in enabling the 
student to understand and speak the language. The index is good and in some cases quite 
complete. The introduction of the subjunctive early in the book is an item that contrasts with 
the usual grammar. There is a pleasing lack of typographical errors. 

In the preface the author states the aims of his text as presenting “in simple form the 
essentials of French grammar for both reading and oral practice”; and attempting “to impart 
information on French institutions, customs, etc.” In the opinion of this reviewer he has 
realized these aims. 

Buri BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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Cuentos de Espana y de América, edited by Sterling A. Stoudemire, Boston: 

Houghton & Mifflin, 1942, Text & Vocabulary. Price, $1.65. 

Professor Stoudemire, who is not at all new to the art of preparing texts, has provided us, 
in the above, with a lot of good, interesting, inspiring reading. His short introduction states his 
purpose in editing this collection of stories. He wishes to interest the student by giving them a 
variety of stories from a variety of writers. We are glad to see that he has given us the stories 
almost exactly as their authors wrote them. They still have the flavor of the original Spanish, 
whether it be the Spanish of Horacio Quiroga or that of Eusebio Blasco. Professor Stoudemire 
has told us in his Introduction that he has paid no attention to the standing of the author; the 
interest of the story has overridden all other criteria. By eliminating biographical data, long 
notes, and unnecessary vocabulary material, the editor has given us a lot of text for our money. 
I am not sure, however, that it was wise to omit a short paragraph about the authors whose 
stories have been used. Some students will want to know that. 

By placing the really difficult words and expressions and their translation in the footnotes, 
the editor has done the student a real service. The well-prepared student of third or even 
second year college Spanish will be able to read these stories with real enjoyment, for the 
story’s sake. 

It seems to us that the publisher has done a very artistic job of printing and binding and 
at the same time has given us much for the price he is charging for such a text. 

James O. Swain 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


TATUM, TERRELL, Por onda corta, for Reynal and Hitchcock by Houghton 
Mifflin. 16 pages of illustrations. Spanish text, Latin American Back- 
grounds, Ejercicios, Special Expressions, Vocabulary and Appendix, 
Price, $1.40. 


Among the recent experiments in text book preparation, Por onda corta is one of the out- 
standing. New approaches to the teaching of foreign languages are always welcome, especially 
when the new approach ties in so well with the daily life of the individual as is the case with 
this text. The student is taken, by radio, on trips to Latin America and has the experience of 
looking in on every phase of their life. Miss Tatum, who has had much experience with radio 
work, was quick to see the possibilities of such a book. 

This book may be used very early, sixth to eighth week of first year college or university 
Spanish. The vocabulary is complete even to the inclusion of real cognates, numbers, names 
of cities, etc. The most difficult expressions are explained in the footnotes. 

The short sections that are present in each lesson, Latin American Backgrounds, are es- 
pecially valuable civilization materials which will be very helpful. By listing Special Ex- 
pressions at the beginning of each lesson, much turning to the general vocabulary will be 
eliminated. It is our prophesy that Miss Tatum’s book will prove very popular with the alert 
teacher. 

James O. SwAIN 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


FERNANDEZ, PEDRO VILLA, Latinoamérica, Relacién de Historia. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Price, $1.60. 

Latinoamérica fills a long felt need for second-year Spanish classes. In simple but “‘castizo” 
style and language the author gives the salient facts of the history of Latin America. The book 
is interesting, instructive and informative. There are numerous illustrations which contribute 
no little to the merit of the book. The tables showing “What they buy from the U. S.” and 
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“What they sell to the U. S.” are valuable. It is an up-to-date history of Latin America, 
starting with Spain and the early explorers and coming up to the present. 

The text takes in not only Spanish speaking countries but Brazil as well. The author 
devotes the first three chapters to background material, giving one chapter each to Spain, 
Columbus, and the “Conquistadores.” This idea is undoubtedly sound, but perhaps too much 
space has been given to this phase in such a short work. 

The headings of the other chapters are: La Era Precolombina, Las Colonias, Causas de 
la Revolucién, Los Libertadores, El Establecimiento de los Gobiernos, Dictaduras y Demo- 
cracias, Oeste y Venezuela, Sudeste y Bolivia, México y Centroamérica, Las Antillas, El Brasil, 
and Influencias Extranjeras. 

The treatment of the different periods and countries is sound and objective to a remark- 
able degree. A spirit of fairness and impartiality pervades the book. In a work of such limited 
scope it is difficult to treat thoroughly all the different countries of Latin America. Professor 
Fernandez, however, has done an admirable job and Spanish teachers who have long wished 
for a second-year reader which would give the main historical background of Latin America 
need look no more. 

Quite logically, perhaps, the author has included Brazil. Because of the fact that its 
history developed in a different manner from that of Spanish speaking countries such as 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, etc., he has found it necessary to devote more attention to it than to 
these countries of Spanish speech. This material is interesting and is needed to give a well 
rounded picture of Latin America as a whole. 

MARSHALL NUNN 
University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 


Kany, CHARLES E., and FIGUEIREDO, FIDELINO DE, Elementary Portuguese 
Conversation, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Price, 30 cents. 


Anedotas faceis. Retold and edited by D. Lee Hamilton and Ned Carey 
Fahs, New York: Oxford Press (American Branch). 1942. Price, 30 
cents. 


Dr. Kany has prepared some very useful sentence material, divided into fifteen short 
sections and concerned with classrooms, sports, shopping, eating, travelling, and amusement. 
Each section has the essential words translated in its notes; there is also a full vocabulary of 
thirteen pages at the end. The criticisms which I am now making are minor ones. This little 
book will prove useful in any elementary Portuguese class. 

In the Preface Dr. Kany says that he is following the “usage of the region including Lisbon 
and Coimbra.” This is surprising as the Brazilian variety of Portuguese is more essential to us 
today and Dr. Kany’s collaborator is a leading Brazilian scholar. However, despite this pro- 
nouncement, the language of the sentences is very close to good Brazilian, and a few expressions 
peculiar to that country are given in the notes. My suggestions herewith are from the viewpoint 
of Brazilian Portuguese. 

P. 1. sala de aula for sala da aula. P. 2. Como é a porta? is not a very satisfying question. 
Persons are seldom described as grande. P. 4. Pode sentar-se is preferable to Pode-se sentar; 
sendes is better than érros here. P. 5. quadro negro or pedra, not simply quadro. P. 8. More 
usual is guinze para as trés for trés menos um quarto. P. 10 et passim. Adoro-o should not be 
used as often as Dr. Kany indicates. P. 12. 0 mais pequeno is not so good as o menor. P. 13. 
Most Brazilians have never heard of petigas for meias. P. 14. lavar a cara is not really good 
for lavar o rosto. In Brazil they have a saying: “Quem tem cara é cavalo.” One should fazer a 
sesta not dormir a sesta. P. 17. Is not sorvete a sherbet? Creme is the word most used for our 
ice-cream. P. 25. How about tomar pé rather than ter pé? P. 28. The future should certainly 
be used instead of Quando chegamos a préxima estagio? Also in Amanha vamos ao cinema on 
p. 33. P. 30. Nao hé de qué, not Nao tem de qué. P. 31. Is not fone used rather than auscultador? 
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Esse ntimero esté em communicagio is very common. P. 33. Fica assente is rare. Why not Esté 
certo or De acérdo? P. 36. nao esté ninguém is not so good as ndo hé ninguém. P. 38. Que tempo 
demora? is better than Que demora tem? P. 39. Is not kodak usually feminine by analogy with 
maquina? 

Dr. Kany should not write guere for quer on pp. 8, 23 and 31; he has quer correctly on pp. 
20, 36. Supply the accent over As in As oito (p. 32) and over as in ds duas (p. 16). P. 28. carro 
not carruagem for a train coach in Brazil. P. 29. seguir a direito is puzzling; better is seguir em 
frente. P. 2. Why write O que instead of simple Que? 

The second book, by Hamilton and Fahs, consists of twenty anecdotes with class exercises 
and vocabulary. It would have been more satisfactory if the authors had indicated just where 
their originals are to be found in the works of Humberto de Campos and Artur Azevedo. 
Campos was perhaps the greatest humorist in Brazil; he died a few years ago. As it is, any re- 
visions have been made with great skill. No one in reading through these anecdotes is conscious 
of any “doctoring” and the language is impeccable. I cannot agree with the procedure of 
following the Graded Spanish Word Book of Buchanan-for a frequency list of Portuguese words, 
as Messrs. Hamilton and Fahs have done, according to their Introduction. Many Portuguese 
words similar to Spanish are used with much less frequency. A Portuguese frequency count is 
being made at present at Peabody College for Teachers. 

Ursan T. Homes, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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